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» THE PLAYERS AND THE PURI- 
TANS.” 

Llarpers Monthly, for June, contains an article 

under the above title, which, however intended, 

far ke 


ply rt 


<8 damaging to the 
We took tie 
a plausible defence 


conveys ab Festinbons 
Puritans than to the 


to find it 


up 
: ; 

iti le, expeching 
ol theat rome and a strong censure or eutting 


satire 


re 
of the Puritans, for their opposition tosuch 
less reereation iz 


‘harm The writer himself, very 


evidently. is no Puritan, and if he does injustice 
to the players, it cannot be said that it is because 
he t thoroughly acquainted with them, and 


is lt 
has wot had a keen relish for the entertainments 
furnished by them. Lis criticisms of different 
classes of players, ana of dramatic authors, euti- 
of familiarity with all 


branches of the topic handled by him, and show 


th him to the credit 


n to think and speak as favorably of 
ible. 


fences ypologies show, plainly enough, that 


In some instances, his de- 


, | i il 
he " not fallen mito 


the error of being over- 


ind fastidious in his tastes, or over 


! 


unreasonably rigid in his ethical 


tandard Pestimonies damaging to the repu- 
iter, as a school of morality, an 


i human nature, in polite literature, 
rt of both 
we particularly entitled to consideration, 


Lsafe res for the 


young 


from such a writer. 
(>| all « I di unatic authors, (unless Milton, 
Masque of Comus” he eulogises, be 
} favorite.) the most admired, with 
is Shakspeare. [lis comparison of 


\W th Shakspeare, will serve as a speci- 


standard, and his manner. 
‘Or Hawkesworth, in the pretace to his Altera- 
tion of the Amphitryon of Dryden, says that the 


play is ‘so tainted with the profaneness and im- 
sty of the time, that the present time, how- 
er selfish and corrupt, has teo much regard 


to external decorum to permit the representation 
of it upon the stage, without drawing a veil, at 
over some part of its detormity’—a nicety, 
wks our critic) Which those who have wad- 
ed through the abominations of 
yrigin il p! is w ill har lly censure as affected 
prudish. But the kindness of the eritic, (Dr. 
Hawkesworth,) as he goes on with his excisions, 
caunot make us forget that Dryden was, himself, 
ifessed satirist, and, in his ablest and most 
elaborate works, Was continually rebuking those 
contemporary vices which are said to have be- 
trayed him, by their famvlarity, into such intol- 
! ite int} 


! 
' 
PAS | 


stercoraceous 


\ pt 


iroprieties of speech, and, we are sorry 

udd—for we love John Dryden—into such 
iameful pruriency of conception. A man need 
not be asaint,to turn with utter disgust and loath- 
ing fromthe comedies of this gifted but misguided 


} 


man. He who is not ever-scrupulous upon the 
juestion of morals, will condemn elaborate in- 
decency ithe seore of taste. There are cer- 
tain offences which, transcending liberty of 


speech, indic ate a coarse anid contirmed licence 


A 


of thought, justifiable in no age, and unbecoming 
in any writer, yp. LO, 

This is, by no means, a flattering picture, it 

be confessed, of one of the most distin- 

ied dramatists in the English language, one 

» stood on the pinnacle of literary eminence, 

Aucustan age of Pope, Addison, and John- 

son —especially, as the picture is drawn by one 


shim. Why, and for what, he was loved 
by our critic, he does not inform us, and we may 


not ask whether the love may have had no trans- 
ining power on the admirer, But we may say 


there are, happily, high sources of literary 


tification, from which there need be appre- 
led no similar danger. 
Now for our writer’s contrast, immediately 
ing 


, oh ikspeare never sinks below a certain loose- 
ness of languaze—adll else, thought, plot, charac- 
ter, and action, is cleanly and decorous.” 

This strikes 


usas a dubious beginning. But 


we proceed 
“The substratum of all the plays, which are 
lubitably his, is natural and healthy ; whatever 
y be going on, the atmosphere is salubrious 
hontane in its purity ; and no reader, young 
Id, comes from the } rusal of this master 
with a polluted imagination, or less elevated 
habit of thought, because, in spite of occasional 
tnegu ilities of moral Impression, the general ten- 


is upward, and toward the summit of an 
nest and heroic life. The muse of Shakspeare, 
pite of small and unimportant slips, is, BUbstan- 


tantially, of a “saintly chastity,” for 
\ thonsand livery’d angels lacquey her, 
Driving far off, each thing of sin and guilt ; 

And in clear dream and solemn vision 

Pell her of things that no gross ear can hear! 
So true it is that it is the intention which cre- 
the impression, not merely in the drama, 
but in allotherartistic forms. ar ar ae 
Shakspeare may sometimes be gross, but, as Mr. 
Hazlett has judiciously observed, ‘grossness. is 
not vulgarity ; and nothing is vulgar that is nat- 
ural, spontaneous, Unavoidable.” p. 105. 

Is this commendation—chietly hegative, and 
largely exceptional—the best that an ardent ad- 
mirer of the purest of our dramatic writers could 
award to him? So it would We, our- 
selves, give credence to the tradition that Shak- 
spear has suffered from his republishers—that 
the players, or those for whom they have catered, 
have required interpolations that the author 
never would 


ales 


seem. 


have sanctioned. The writer in 
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between them, can we help feeling that that 
stand-point must be considerably below the 
moral wants of a community solicitous that its 
rising generation should acquire healthful liter- 
ary tastes, and be educated in an atmosphere of 
elevated moral sentiments, and in habits of pur- 
ity and virtue ? 

The careful reader of 
the article in Jlarper’s Monthly, may, moreover, 
be led to inquire whether the moral standard of 
that writer, with all his censures of Dryden, and 
of “the whole Drama of the Restoration,” is alto- 
gether as elevated and well fortilied as might be 
desirable. not that vice is 


stealthily insinuated into our Dramatic Litera- 


We should judge 80. 


His objections are 


ture, but that it is done “disproportionately’— 
not that the writers have not, conscientiously, 
and from a love of moral purity, excluded it—not 
that they have, carelessly and recklessly, been 
indifferent to the moral or immoral tendencies of 
their writings, betraying the fact by “a certain 
looseness of language’--which may be over- 
looked as “small and unimportant  slips”—but 
that vice is “eagerly and continually obtruded” 
—insomuch that, “on the score of taste,” it 
need 
not be a saint, to turn with utter disgust and 
loathing from” them. 


is 
justly obnoxious to censure, and “a man 


It may deserve inquiry whether the chief dan- 
of our decently educated sons 


most to be 


ver to the morals 


and daughters, is such 


of Vice as our writer attributes 
to Dryden and his literary peers and) contempo- 
raries, and from which, by his own showing, 
they would be likely 
disgust and loathing” 


feared from 


gross exhibitions 


to be repelled with “utter 
—so “tainted with profane- 
that,as Dr. Hawkesworth 
, “however selfish and 


hess and immodesty’ 
testifies, his own age cor- 
rupt,” would not endure, “on the stage, without 
drawing a veil, at least, over some part of its 
deformity” —covered over, let it be noticed——not 
removed, It deserves inquiry, whether the 
greater danger is not to be apprehended from 
the more guarded and cautious inculeations or 
presentations of vice, in which “some part of its 
deformity” is concealed ; presentations from 
which the unsuspecting and inexperienced will 
not be so likely to shrink back with the “utter 
disgust and loathing” which prove their sole safe- 
guard. 

This inquiry might be extended, with some 
modilication, to writers less corrupted than Dry- 
den and his literary compeers are here repre- 
sented to be. The writer who, from simple, 
thoughtless inattention, or indifference to the 
moral effects of his writings, and seeking, only, 
to amuse others by that which amuses himself, 
thinking it to be, at least, innocent, may lack, 
greatly, the inspiration and the restraints of ele 
Might 
not such an one, in the Department of Dramatic 


Literature, prove more dangerous, especially to 


vated moral sentiments, and noble aims. 


the young, than those dramatists, whose “shame- 
When 
the wise and godly father, the discreet and pray- 
ing mother, see their carefully trained sons and 
danglters entering into “society”- 


lessness is the essence of their plays ?” 


promiscuous, 
as, to some extent, it is almost certain to be—of 
whose seductive influences are they the most 
fearful? Of the vulgar, profane rake? Of the 
bloated inebriate, reeling into the gutter ? Have 
Do 
they not rather dread the association of their 
children with elegant, genteel, fashionable tip- 
If they 
must necds make the experiment of looking “just 
for this once,” into the theatre, as they will most 


they any fears of the influences of these ? 
plers, moving in respectable society ? 


probably do, which would the wise parent pre- 
fer—that they should go, “for once,” and witness 
the exhibition of one of the worst plays of Dry- 
den, and be filled with “utter disgust and loathing 
from the stench which exhales from?’ it, and re- 
strained from ever entering such a place again ? 
Or that they should go and witness one of those 
plays, so “altered,” by Dr. Hawkesworth, that a 
“veil” should be drawn over some parts of its 
deformity,” so that the “disgust and loathing,” i 
felt at all, should be so slight as to be balanced, 
and finally overcome by the attractions of “sugar 
coated nimble and tireless wit,’ tilla repetition 
of the process shall forin habits teuding to moral 
declension and ruin? 

If the enterprize of purging the Theatre, by a 
revision and reconstruction of its favorite plays 
those, we mean, to which the holders of ‘Thea- 
tre stock are principally indebted for the peeuni- 
ary receipts dependant on popular patronage— 
requires further elucidation or discussion, we will 
resort, again, to the apparently truthful testi- 
mony of the writer in Ifarper’s Monthly, for 
June. In order to exhibit, with greater accuracy 
and better effect than we could otherwise do, the 
difficulties in the way of such a process, we must 
first present some further extracts from the writ- 
er’s picture of the dramatic literature requiring 
to be reconstructed. 

“Tt will always remain to us a standing wonder 
how our grandmothers in England could sit, with- 
our their masks, and listen without a blush, to 
the comedies of Wycherly, Vanbrugh or Shad- 
well. Itis not of the foul speech and bagnio wit 
that we complain, for society had not then learn- 
ed to conceal its prurience under nicer forms of 





Harper makes no mention @f this, but his pic- 
tures of players, and of the theatre, render the 
tradition credible. 
From his eulogy of Shakspeare, our critic 

plunges at Dryden, again. 

“The shame of Dryden’s comedies, indeed, of 
the whole Drama of the Restoration is, that the 
vulgarity is prepense, that it is curiously and 
lovingly elaborated, that it takes the place of po- 
lite and self-respecting converse, that, instead of 
being, if possible, avoided, it is eagerly and con- 
tinually obtruded. Shamelessness is the essence 
of these plays. Vice is exaggerated, put pur- 
posely out of proportion, and painted in pretty, 
wild-fire colors, or sugar coated with a nimble 
and tireless wit, that the demireps of quality, in 
the boxes, may giggle, and old battered beaux 
be rejuvenated by the eringoes of the text. Why 
‘hold the mirror up to Nature,’ if Nature is there- 
by only stimulated to fresh aberrations from 
purity of thought and purpose? Why show 
scorn her own image, after such a fashion that 
she will only simper at it, and think it ten times 
lovelier than before ?” 

| Had the writer introduced the word Sensual- 

ity, instead of “Scorn,” would he not have com- 

pleted, with greater exactness, his picture ? 

We confess we -were startled with our writer's 
sweeping condemnation of “the whole Drama of 
the Restoration,” comprising so large and so 
prominent a portion of the Dramatic Literature 
of our language, but not more so than with the 
iy drawn by him, of Dryden, which, if 

iu, ust go far toward a justification of the 
mm Taking our writer, in Harper’s Monthly, 
- a as guide, in matters of fact, as we assume 
rum to * ” Wwe not led to infer that the aver- 
age mr character and tendencies of our Dra- 
matic iterature is to be sought after, in a line 
striking somewhere about midway _ between 


Shakapeare and Dryden? And, ona comparison 


speech—it is the utter and unmitigated foulness 
of the action which fills us with wonder and dis- 
gust. The stage fairly swarms with gamblers, 


cal fable, what, with singular 
made of “Troilus and Cressida.” 


Enough, for the present, of the dramatic litera- 
ture needing purgation—Now of the process— 
Our critic immediately dds to the proceeding. 

“The business of cleaning the Comedy of the 
Kestoration, in which divers theatrical restorers 
have engaged, is like the scouring of the shield of 
Martinus Seriblerus which ruined it, in antiquar- 
tun eyes. A vigorous use of soup, sand, water, 
of lime, and other detergents and disinfectants may 
make Wycherlies comedies presentable—and not 
worth presenting! The curiosity of the work was 
mits coarseness of grain—in its dalliance with 
topies which should be unmentionable—-in its bold 
speech of what is not to be spoken—in its reckless 
sheers ut whatsoever is lovely and of good report, 
Purge it of these, and you have nothing left. but 
stule moralities tagged to each act, and a little 
milk and water love making. All that gave 
even @ noisome vitality to the work is gone. It is 
a play no longer. For this reason it is not remarka- 
ble that restorers of old comedies are wont to be 
very chary and charitable. Mr. Wallack could 
not afford to leave Mrs. Frail and Seandall alto- 
gether out of his revisal of “Love for Love ;” and 
so he merely put them upon their good behaviour 
forgetting that it was not their parlance but their 
presence that was objectionable. The cancer, in 
such cases, is too deep for the knife of the sur- 
geon, and cautery, to be effectual, must kill the 
patient. Cleaning old plays is like restoring old 
pictures——a very delicate and not seldom a fatal 
operation. A really pure minded writer, will in 
no age, however fastidious, be compelled to sub- 
mit tothe process. For a great seething malo- 
dorous pile of English comedies there can be no 
apology, not even the limping ones of Dryden ean 
be allowed. There is npthing for them but to 
shovel them out of sight, at once and foreyer.’— 
pp. 108-9. 

What a picture! What a conclusion, to be 
reached, hy a writer whose ethical standards of 
dramatic purity cannot be 
blamed as needlessly fastidious, or cynically 
It became him, at the elose of the pre- 
ceeding paragraph, to make the following con- 
cession. 


“We wonder at the hostility of the Puritan to 
stage-plays, and pronounce it to be either intoler- 
unt or bigotted. We forget that the Roman 
Churchmen, the religious antipodes of the Puri- 
tans, shared in the same sentiments. “The Stage 
entertainments of continent,’ says Alvan Butler, 
the eminent Biographer of the Saints, “Il can give 
no account of, as we never would see any, they 
heing, eertainly, very dangerous, and the school 
of the passions and sin, most justly abhorred by 
the Chureh and the fathers. Among us, Collier 
and Law; among the French the late Prince of 
Coside, Dr. Boisin and Nicolo, have said enough 
to satisfy any Christian; though Tertallian, St. 
Cyprian, St. Chrysostom, are still more implacable 
enemies of the stage.” 


as we have seen 


severe ! 


“And” —says the writer in Harper—*they had 
their reasons.” And he proceeds to verify his 
declaration by adducing some extracts from the 
Dramas, which we prefer to omit, lest we should 
“should be 
shovelled out of sight, at once and forever.” 


seem to assist in presenting what 


It was for the sake of gaining information on 
an important subject, with which, we are not un- 
willing to confess, our habits had not made us 
personally familiar, that we looked over the 
Article in Harper. 

To 


sought. 


no small 


extent, what 
On one or two points, we could have 
wished that his testimony had been more abun- 
dant. Ile tells us how corrupt was the Dramatic 
Literature of the era of “the Restoration,” and 
how impracticable had proved the enterprize of 
cleaning it. We wish he had told us, more ex- 
plicitly whether it had ever heen “shovelled out 
of sight, at once and forever,” or whether it was 
still doing its fatal work, either on the stage, or 
in the retirement of the parlor or the bed-cham- 
ber, where, he half intimates, it might be less’ in- 
tolerable. We wish, also, that he had given us 
some account of eminent and popular Dramatists, 
that may have written for the stage, since the 
corrupt age of the Restoration, and to what de 
gree and extent, if any, the stage has been, since 
that time, thus purified? We remember that, 
forty or fifty years ago, complaints against the 
insufferable impurity, impiety, vulgarity and pro- 


we obtained we 


fanity of the American Stage were met, by apolo- 
gists of the Drama, with concessions of the then 
existing evil, much resembling the concessions 
now made by the eritic in Harper, concerning 
the drama of Dryden, Wycherly, and the times of 
the The then defenders of Drama- 
tic Literature lamented what they deemed the 


testoration. 


sad degeneracy of our modern American Stage, 
and threw themselves baek upon the better times 
of their forefathers and grandmothers in England. 
In those representations we were, at the time, led 
to confide. Alas! that the revelations of the writ- 
er in Harper’s should have broken up the illusion ! 
The silence of that writer concerning the inter- 
vening Literature between Dryden’s time and 
the present, leads us to fear that he had not much 
to produce that he was prepared to command. 
This impression is confirmed by the fact that our 
writer falls back upon Shakspeare, and closes, as 
he had commenced, by an eulogy of that match- 
less Dramatic Bard, as though /zs name were 
almost the sole ornament and defense of the stage. 
In this, he agrees well with the defenders of the 
Drama forty or fifty years ago. Shakspeare was 
then, as now, the one sole patron Saint of the 
fraternity of Dramatists, Players and Theatre 
goers, many of whom appear to regard the mer- 
its of their patron as their own, and as making 
amends for their own lack of the virtues they 
ascribe to him. The superogatory merits of their 





pimps, thieves, demireps, rufflers; with false 
wives and cowardly cuckolds, with Bobadils, and 
Drawncansirs, the spawn of Bridewell and Alsa- 
tia! There is vileness enough in Sir John Van- 
brugh’s ‘city wives Confederacy’ to poison a gen- 
tleman’s whole liberary ; Shadwell’s ‘Fair Quaker 
of Deal’ is all one great smirch. There is, in 
some plays a repulsiveness, if we may use the 
word, which is lofty and tragical. Of this we 





have an example, in the Myrrha of Vittorio Al- 
fieri, 


—the unhappy maid from Cynras sprung.” 


It isa play the representation of which, in 
Paris itself would hardly be permitted, either by 
the authorities or the audience,—a play which 
Rachel, all unsaintly as she was, would have 
shrunk from—a play which no English or Ameri- 
can manager would dream of reproducing—and 
yet the serious and chaste dignity of the poet has 
constructed adrama out of hideous materials, 
which may be tolerated in the closet.” 

“In the closet ?”’ Whatare we to understand by 
this distinction ? Is it intended that moral putre- 
factions too gross for public exhibition, may be 
safely and innocently resorted to, as delectable 
indulgences in private? Is this the reason why 
many who would not risk their reputations by 
‘adventuring into the theatre,’ are said to be ex- 
travagantly fond of the dramactic literature here 
described by Harper’s critic, in their private 
libraries? Can one take coals into his bosom, 
without being scorched, provided it be done in 
secresy ? 

But we proceed. 


“Dryden whose handling of coarse subjects made 





them coarser than he found them, would have 
obtruded those shameless details which recom- 
mended themeelves by their very grossness to his 
gross English mind, and have tf of the classi- 





saint have served to cover « multitude of sins of 
his successors. 

Thus much for our ecritic’s account of the 
dramatic literature of our language. What he 
says of the players themselves, and of the varied 
claims of the stage, must be deferred for the pres- 


ent. W. G. 


RAILROAD LAWLESSNESS, 


“Office 8th Avenue R. R. Co. Aug. 1, 1863. 
Colored persons are not allowed to ride on the cars 
of this Company. C. A. May, Sup’t.” 





The above order, coming, as it does, from an 
American Co., so soon after the late bloody Irisu 
Rior and onslaught upon the colored people of 
the city of New York, is significant. The real 
question now to be met and settled is, Shall this 
rich and powerful American Company be allowed 
to trample upon the laws of civilized society, any 
more than the infuriated Irish mob ? 

1. The 8th Avenue Co. are simply common 
carriers. They are authorized, by law, to carry 
the public for pay--all decent paying travelers 
they are bound to carry. This is what they ask 
to be empowered to do. 

2. The common carrier law is the same, in all 
civilized lands, and is intended both to aceom- 
modate and to protect travelers. In all coun- 
tries, where people claim to be free, refined, and 
civilized, the common carrier law is respected 
and enforced. 

3. This order from the 8th Ave. Company is 
an open and glaring breach of the common law 





of civilized society, and should meet a prompt 


perverseness, he 


and stern rebuke. The Senate of the United States 
has decided that a Cty R. R. Co., at. Washington, 
has no right to exclude passengers on acconnt of 
color. The Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, has decided, in the case of Jenning vs. 3d 
Are. Co., that common carriers have no right to 
exclude colored persons. 

Now, the 8th, 6th, and 4th Avenues certainly 
come under the law. 
rich? 


What if their members are 
Shall they be allowed to set the law at 
defiance? IT hope not. For the honor 
country let the law be enforced. We do not 
need to wait, and trouble the legislature for any 
new legislation ; the plain course for the friends 
of equal right, in the city, is to sue an injunction 
in the Supreme Court of the State, to restrain 
the Company from enforcing the above barbar- 
ous order, and require them to show cause why 
such injunction should not be perpetual. A few 
hundred dollars spent in this way would redound 
to the honor of the city, and the cause. 

Let this action of the 8th Ave. R. R. Co. go 
out to the world, as an appendix to the history 
of the late bloody mob, and it will be most daim- 
aging to the Union cause. 


of our 


Already, the conduct 
of these Companies has attracted the attention of 
parties in aristocratic England, infidel France, 
and despotic Russia, so called. They point to 
our colored car system, on the railroad and 
pstreets ; and it is in vain that we tell them we 
are fighting to put down slavery, at the South, 
while we are mobbing, murdering, aud turning 
respectable colored people out of our ears, in 
New York 

I think no time should be lost. Abuses soon 
vrrow into stubborn precedents, and then dignify 
themselves with the force of law. Let this mat- 
ter rest, and soon you will hear every driver and 
conductor on the sth Ave. talking to the weary 
and insulted colored travelers about “our rules 
and regulations,’—as it they were the law mak- 
ers, When, in fact, they are the agents of the 
common law breakers. Do, Mr. Editor, while so 
much money is being spent professedly for the 
RELIEF of colored people, let some be spent for 
justiek, T venture to say that $500 or $700, 
spent iv the proper court, would set this whole 
matter right, in law, without the delay and ex- 
No one better 
acquainted with the law, in this case, than your- 


citement of new legislation. is 
self, and I believe that a word from you will be 
of great weight, in the matter. 
J. W.C, Penntyeton. 
PougukkEepsiz, August 4, 1863. 


Our readers will bear witness that we are in- 
cessantly insisting that the rights of the colored 
people, under the Constitution of the United 
States, and by the laws of the land (all of them 
that are valid), precisely the same as_ the 
rights of the wealthiest white man. We main- 


tain that all enactments of States, City ordinan- 


ces and Corporations that make distinctions on 
account of color, are violations of the Constitu- 
tion, and should, therefore, he adjudged, by the 
Courts, null aml How 
the unauthorized “Orpers” of Railroad Compan- 


void. much more are 
ies, attempting to make laws, as though they had 
In the 
ease above mentioned, the “Order” is in direct 


been invested with legislative power! 


contradiction to the law, and insolently attempts 
should 
be taught that they are not leqzslatures, and their 


to annul it. These lordly “Companies” 


employees that they are not, as they appear to 
suppose, official personages, whom the people 
must obey. Colored people, though worse used 
than others, are not the only subjects of Railroad 
abuse and insolence. [tis high time for a re- 
form. The treatment of colored people being the 
most aggravated specimen, should be attended 
to, first. 

Since writing the above, the following comes 
to us in a morning paper. 


Colored Girl Ejected from the Sixth and 
Fighth-Avenue Railroads.—The Rev. J. N. Glou- 
cester, of Brooklyn, and the owner of a consider- 
able amount of property, in this city, for which 
he pays heavy taxes to the State and County, 
on Tuesday sent his daughter, a young woman 
about 18 years of age, to the upper part of the 
city, to collect some rents due from his tenants, 
being unable to go, himself, on account of sick- 
ness. The girl stepped on one of the Sixth-ave- 
nue cars, from which she was ejected by the 
conductor with a rude “getout.”. She then 
tried the Kighth-avenue cars, but was told that 
they “didn't carry niggers.” Remonstrating 
with one of the conductors, and begging per- 
mission to ride, as she had a great distance 
to go, he told her to “get ont and foot it.” 
Such was the treatment on Tuesday extended to 
a cleanly and well-dressed colored girl, whose 
father is a heavy taxpayer of New York.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 

We are personally acquainted with Mr. Glou- 
cester, and have heard the same story from his 
Ile tells us, further, that he has, him- 


self, been excluded from the same cars, in times 


own lips. 


past. And now, under this new order, he is 


again excluded, and cannot, though in feeble 
health, ride up town, to collect his rents. 

No wonder our enemies in Europe represent 
that there is no difference between the North 
and the South, on the negro question ! Prejudice 
against color is the fatal knife which we are put- 
ting to our own throats. 


Legal rights of the colored people.— 
The present ,is a favorable and important time 
for reminding the public in general, and the Rail- 
road Companies and their passengers, in particu- 
lar, of the LEGAL RIGHTS of the colored peo- 
ple to the oceupancy of seats in Railroad Cars— 
by decision of the Courts in the State of New 
York. The special champious of “Stale Rights” 
would do well to take notice. 

Rev. Dr. J. W. C. Pennington, to whom we are 
indebted for a copy of the following, remarks, in 
a Note: 

“This decision has never been appealed from, 
and cannot be. So your City Railroad Companies 
are acting in open violation of the ruling of the 
Supreme Court of the State. J. W.C. P.” 


The Judicial decision.—The case and 
decision of the Court and verdict of the Jury, was 
reported for the New York Daily Tribune, Febru- 
ary, 23 1855. : 

A Wuotesome Verpict.—The case of Eliza- 
beth Jennings rs. the Third Avenue Railroad 
Company, was tried yesterday in the Brooklyn 
Cireuit Court, before Judge Rockwell. The 
plaintiff is a colored lady, a teacher in one of the 
public schools, and the organist in one of the 
churches in this City. She got upon one of the 
Company’s cars last summer, on the Sabbath, to 
ride to church. The conductor finally undertook 
to get her off, first alleging the car was full, and 
when that was shown to be false, he pretended 
the other passengers were displeased at her pres- 
ence ; but as she saw nothing of that, and insisted 
on her rights, he took hold of her by force to 
expel her. She resisted, they got her down on 
the platform, jammed her bonnet, soiled her dress, 
and injured her person. Quite a crowd gathered 
around, but she effectually resisted, and they were 
not able to get her off, Finally, after the car had 
gone on further, they got the aid of a policeman, 
and succeeded in getting her from the car. She 
instructed her attorneys, Messrs. Culver, Parker 
and Arthur, to prosecute the Company, together 





with the driver and conductor. The two latter 
latter interposed no defense, the Company took 
issue, and the cause was yesterday brought to 
trial. Judge Rockwell gave a very clear and able 
charge, instructing the jury that the Company 
were liable for the acts of their agents, whether 
cominitted carelessly and negligently or willfully 
and maliciously. That they were common carriers 
and as such bound to carry all respectable per- 
sons ; that colored persons, if sober, well-behaved 
and free from disease, had the same rights as 
others ; and could neither be excluded by any rules 
of the Company, nor by force or violence ; and in 
case of such expulsion or exclusion, the Company 
was liable. 

The plaintiff claimed $500 in her complaint, 
and a majority of the jury were for giving her the 
full amount ; but others maintained some peculiar 
notions as to colored people’s rights, and they 
finally agreed on $225, on which the court added 
ten per cent., besides the costs. 

Railroads, steamboats, omnibuses and ferry- 
boats, will be admonished from this, as to the 
rights of respectable colored people. It is high 
time the rights of this class of citizens were as- 
certained, and that it should be known whether 
they are to be thrust from our public convey. 
ances, while women with a quarter of mutton or a 
load of codfish, can be admitted. 


A DARK PICTURE, 


Came Haminton, i 

Tycer Louse, July 27, 1863. { 
Mr. Eprron:—If I had been told, four months 
ago, that I could have hated slavery more in- 
tensely than I always have done, J should have 
said, “ it is impossible.” Butas day after day, 
the fruits of it appear in some new phase, I find 
While in Nor- 
folk, a few days since, I was invited, by one of 


my abhorrence of it increases. 


the teachers, to visit a woman who is now sick, 
with a most distressing and 
by treatment while in slavery. 
While sitting hy her bedside, she Buve me some 


incurable d ise ane, 


caused her 


facts in regard to her life, which may interest 
your readers—though I know it is impossible by 


reading to receive the impre ssion Which is 

made when the story is told by the sufierer. 
Eliza’s master, Davin N. Waxk, lived in Nor- 

folk, and owned a farm some distance 


city. 


from the 
he died, 


leaving lis slaves, to the number of twenty-one, 


While she was quite young, 


free, with $200 apiece to pay their expenses to 
His wife, at first, admitted the validity 
of the will, but soon changed her mind, contest 


Liberia. 


thus 
cheating these twenty-one human beings out of 
their God-given rights. She sold the farm, houses, 
and stock, put the money in the bank, and then 
hired out these slaves. 


ed it; and succeeded in setting it aside ; 


Eliza was hired out, for some years, for from 
$50 to S75 per year. 

While quite young, she married a free nan of 
color, by the name of Smith; but was not per- 


mistress declared 


gave niggers such 


Thus 


No matter what her 


mitted to hire herself, as her 
cm 
stuck up notions of freedom.” 


she should not do it, for 
she was 
driven from, place to place. 
treatment, she must live with those who would 
pay the most for her. And many a day has she 
walked the streets all day without a particle of 
food, with a paper from the mistress, to get some 
one to hire her; and, returning home at night 
unsuccessful, has been turned out of the kitchen 
to seek food and shelter where she could find 
it. This 


splendor, never gave her an article of clothing, 


benevolent Mrs. Walk, now living in 
and treated her, at all times,in the most inliuman 
manner, 

Three years ago, she lived with a family who 
were all sick, at one time, so that the whole of 
the work came upon her, beside the running 
twice a day to the physician for medicine. When 
her own situation was one of great weakness, 
her child, less than two years, had to be neglect- 
ed. till it fell sick, and when she asked her mis- 
tress to send her physician to see it, her answer 
was: “ I won’t send the Doctor to save the nig- 
ger's life, or pay for a drop of medicine tor itt” 
So after weeks of pain and sutfering, the good 
Lord took it to himself, and the poor mother, 
with none to comfort her, worn out with grief 
and watching, laid herself down, praying that 
she too might soon reach that better land where 
the Weary are at rest. Her good mistress, Walk, 
fearing she was to be a bill of expense to her, 
gave her and her only child to Dr. Robert Ton- 
sil. She protested ; told him she was free, and 
so was her child. He only replied: * Stop your 
d—d hold lle 


hired her out toa Mrs. Eliza Bolster, who proved 


noise. T ean and will you! 
to be a perfect demon, devoid of all feelings of 
humanity. This brute compelled her to do all 
the washing and serubbing for the family on 
Saturday, and five days in the week she hired 
her out ‘at 37 cents per day. When her strength 
failed her, she put her into a garret W ithout 
any window or comfort, and for two days never 
gave her a drop of water, and if a child dared 
to carry her anything, it was severely whip- 
ped. 

Members of her church came with broth, and 
other comforts, but were rudely sent away, not 
being allowed to leave them. When the Doctor 
sent her some tea and rice, the fire was all put 
out, and she was forbidden to cook it. Ovca- 
sionally her mother stole up to her room with 
something for her, or she must have starved. 

Were | to tell half the abuses heaped upon 
this woman, by this inhuman monster, I should 
not be believed. At last, she contrived to get 
to her aunt’s, where she was hired two montis. 
She then hired a room for $2 per month, and 
agreed to pay the same amount to vee Pape 
for the privilege of living by herself. Phis she 
did, till again taken sick, when she sent for her 
pretended owner, Dr. Tonsil. He came, and 
found her suffering the most intense agony. In- 
stead of doing anything for her relief, he raved 
at her like a mad man—asked her why she ren 
not gone to the d —d Yankees! and wy rs 
had not paid him. He then brutally atrippe 
the clothes from her, and after the most inhuman 

eatme ft the room. 
yore she gave birth to a son. After 
this, he repeatedly sent to her, that she must be 
hired out, but the close proximity of the “ Yan- 
kees” saved her from him. Hler husband was 
on board the Cumberland when it was sunk, and 
she supposes, perished with it. She and her two 
children are now supported by her aged mother, 
who takes in washing. For the last eight months 
she has been sinking under that most fearful of - 
diseases—cancer. She is almost white ; yes 
genteel and lady-like in her appearance, anc 
seems like one accustomed to good society. 

As I sat by her bedside, and listened to re 
story, and saw how much she ee se “ 
my own eyes the quivering lip, and the ~— 
blanched to a marble paleness by suffering—di 
I not hate slavery as never before ? and did I 
not despise my sex in view of woman’s wrongs 
wrought by woman's hand? O, ye upholders of 


this system—you who tell how kindly the slaves 





by their mistresses—come and sit 


are cared for, 


down by this patient, agonized w 


have been the means of this poor woman’s suf 
fering ! 


is thy sister ? 
judge of all? 
C. 
P.S.-This same Dr. Tonsil now lives in Norfolk, 
and it is reported that he has offered $1,000 to- 
ward clearing the murderer, Wright. 


a 


COLORED TROOPS IN BALTIMORE. 


Organization of the Negro Military Sorce.—A 
slave pen closed—General Stuart's ‘slaves re- 
leased. . 

Correspondent of the Byeuing Post. 
Bautimore, July 28, T863-— 
It will not be uninteresting to your readers to 
know something of what is doing in this part of 
the country for the colored troops and the col- 
ored people. 

_ Colonel. William Birney, the inspector and en- 

listing officer for colored troops, is second to 





none in his patriotism, his firmness, bravery, and 
his love of liberty. When he arrived here, three 


his position. 


mined to go through with it. 
ing his office, he sent out his agents, arranged his 
camp, and in other ways prepared to receive his 
recruits. He has gone on since then, pushing his 
way little by little, and has been exceedingly 
watchful that his men shall behave themselves 
properly in the streets, and respectfully to every- 
body. Now his regiment numbers over five 
companies, and his camp is daily becoming, more 
and more, one of the features of the city. Every- 
thing isin the best possible order, and the men 
wlready make quiet a soldierly appearance upon 
drill. 
supposed, some slaves have slipped in. 
FREEDMEN DECLINING TO RETURN TO SLAVERY. 


Two or three of these slaves have been claim 


not likely that “Sam” was here. 


Sam was called up, acknowledged his mistress’ 


Sam,” said she, beginning to weep, “did I no 
treat you well;.did I not let you do as you 


ing ; I’se sorry for you, but you see I’se hire¢ 


think of quitting no how.” And then, with ¢ 


heel and walked back to his quarters. 
band to claim her boy Richard. 


black creature whom she once called her slave 
was now aman, having become a soldier in the 
United States service, and, of course, she could 
have no claim upon him. She laughed derisively 
and said: “He a soldier, indeed! a fellow who 
could never take care of himself!” The lieuten- 
ant replied that his government would take care 
of him, then. After arguing a while she became 
nervous, cried, and said that she thonght it was 
“ashame” to take him from her, as he had been 
bequeathed to her to take care of her. ““Madame,’ 
said the lieutenant, as he bowed himself off, “you 


himself!” This was all the satisfaction she got, 
and I do not 
will be more fortunate. 


THE NEGRO CAMP, 


The men are of nearly every shade of color, 
and are, with few exceptions, bright and very 
happy looking. They learn rapidly, are obedient, 
and, as far as my limited experience goes, are 
iore easily managed and disciplined than white 
recruits. The barracks are beautifully situated, 


hollow square, planted with old trees, which g 
a good shade to the parade gound, at 
the day. The 


although it received quite a serious check last 
week. 
from Washington City vot hold of a revolver, and 
being somewhat excited by liquor, stationed him- 
self at the corner of one of the streets an 
threatened to shoot the first “nigger soldier” 
that came along. The colonel hearing of it sent 
a sergeant and three privates to seize him and 
take him to the oflice. In attempting to execute 
this order the sergeant received a ball through 
the right soldier, inflicting a severe but not 
mortal wound. The drummer than ran, and be- 
fore he was finally captured shot two other men, 
though not seriously. He is now in Fort Me- 
Henry awaiting his trial, and the wounded ser- 
geant is in the hospital, slowly recovering. As I 
said, this seemed to cool very much the ardor 


is now going on vigorously again. One 


important manner. 


GROES, 


city, was attended by some interesting incidents. 


visit the place and confiscate Stuart’s “property,” 
an order to that effect arrived yesterday, and in 


and then visited the cells. 


there over three years. 


and green fields were, to be deprived even of the 


there was worse than this. 


men were bound together with shackles at the 
ankles, others were chained two by two, and one 
old man had his left legs fastened together by 
shackles connected by chains bound to his waist. 
The poor wretches were all terribly frightened 
when called up by the colonel. They thought 


Scuth, as itseems they have been kept there by 
their masters to await either peace and “the 
Union as it was,” or a good chance for shipment 
to the South. They were soon reassured, how- 
ever, and a blacksmith having been sent for, the 
chains and shackles were speedily removed. 
When the chains fell from the ankles of the 


claimed, “ Thank God!” The expression was 
simple, but in its tone revealed the suffering, the 
despair of months, When told they were to go 
out and be free, they could not believe it at first, 
but when assured again and again that it was so, 
a simultaneous shout of gladness went up, which 
must have made the angels rejoice and “God 
bless you, massa! God Almighty bless you! The 
Lord Jesus love you, massa!” were the blessings 
freely showered upon the colonel, who, scarcely 
less happy than they, tried to make them under- 
stand that they owed their release to the govern- 
ment. They listened and assented, but still evi- 
dently looked upon the colonel as their deliverer 
after all. The scene, he says, he shall never for- 
get. Their joy found vent, with the men, in 
prayers and ejaculations of praise, with the wo- 
men in tears and embraces of each other. 
Finally, the colonel told them they must get 
ready to go out. Then they fairly flew to their 
cells for their bags and bundics. And—the 





oman, listen to 
her tale of woe, and then tell me if slavery does 
not crush out of the heart of the oppressor every 
drop of humanity, and make him a demon! What 
a fearful retribution awaits those women who 


When, at the judgment, God shall say, Where 
What will they answer to the 


weeks ago, he saw, at a glance, the difficulties of 
_ But he is a man to whom difficulty 
only adds stimulus, and he began his work deter- 


Quietly establish- 


J. W. Avpen, Box 4381, N. Y. 


colonel told it with a smile—even in this supreme 
moment{womanly vanity * (shall we'so call a laud- 
able self-respect ?) showed itself. He could sec 
them smoothing their hair, putting on little 
articles of finery, and otherwise “prettying up” 
before their bits of looking glass. It was not 
.| many minutes, however, before they all came 
down, and were marched out, mén, women and 
children, into the free—to them doubly free— 
air. 
_ They were taken to the recruiting office in 
Camden street, and here another most affec ting 
seene took place. The news of the opening of 
the prison had spread like wildfire, and the of- 
fice and pavement in front were crowded with 
colored people, many of whom now met friends 
and relatives for the first time for three years, 
Well, I must not make my letter too long. Suffice 
it that joy reigned supreme, and when the 
colonel asked, “Now, what is to be done with 
these people for to night?” the most generous 
hospitality was liberally tendered. After seeing 
them thus all provided for, and enlisting sixteen 
able bodied men in the service, the colonel re- 
turned to camp, feeling that the blessing of Ilea- 
-ven would be upon the work he had that day 
done. 
In the evening one of the lieutenants, talking 
with the new freedmen, asked them if they knew 
the person who liberated them. “No,” answer- 
ed one, “we don’t know him, but we know - that 
God sent him.” “Yes” echoed the rest ; “God 
sent him—God sent him !”’ 
Thus, you see, “the hand-breadth cloud the 
sages feared” is spreading. The colonel hopes 
s00n to open every slave pen in Baltimore, and 
through God's grace and the strong arm of the 
government, they shall never be used as such 


A LITTLE CATECHISM, 


But, can the negro fight? 
inquiry by making a little catechism. 
When Major Pitcairn, of the British marines 


* That Colonel must have been a batchelor! 


I will answer that 


Most of them are free men, but,as was 


ed by their masters, or rather by their mistres- 
ses ; for, ] am happy to say, the men seem asham- 
ed to acknowledge the ownership of these men 
when dressed in the United States uniform. One 
woman came a few days ago to claim her “boy 
Sam.” The officer to whom she applied told het 
he had no time to attend to her, and that it was 


lik ' “Oh! but there 
he is,” she exclaimed, “standing by that tree.” 


pleased, and give you pocket money besides ?”’ 
“De last six months you did, missus,” said the 
“boy”—*but after all, missus, it's no use a talk- 


out to my Uncle Sam for three years, and I ean’t 
broad grin, this unfaithful servant turned on his 
Another, an elderly lady, came with her hus- 


The lieutenant 
who received her application told her that the 


just now said the fellow could not take care of 


think any other similar applications 


just out of the city, occupying three sides of a 


A drummer boy belonging to a company | 


for enlisting, but it only lasted for two days, and 


hun- 
dred and sixteen came in last night, sixteen of 
whom were obtained in a most interesting and 


A SLAVE-PEN CLEANED OUT—GENERAL STUART'S NE- 


The release of the slaves of the rebel General 
Stuart from a slave-pen in Pratt street, in this 


Colonel Birney, having applied for authority to 


the afternoon the colonel proceeded to the prison 
showed his order, entered the court yard first, 
In this place sixty 
persons were confined, some of them having been 
To be imprisoned there 
without ever being allowed to visit the outer 
world, to forget almost what trees and flowers 


cool breezes of heaven, was bad enough; but 
ve 5 . 
The ball, the chain, 


the shackles were not wanting, to make the lives 
of these poor creatures more miserable. Sixieen 


he had come to buy them and take them off 


old man he lifted up his eyes and hands and ex- 


leaped on the redoubt of Bunker Hill, shouting 
“The day is ours,” and striking terror into the 
colonial troops, who sealed those lips and laid 
the invader in the dust? Peter Salem, a negro. 

When the struggling colonies were contend- 
ing for American freedom at Bunker Hill, who 
stood side by side with our fathers? The 
negro. 

For whom did the principal officers in that 
fight petition the General Court for some spe 
cial token of approbation, describing him 
“a brave and gallant soldier”? 
negro, 

Whom did Samuel Lawrence of Groton, one of 
our noble patriot ancestors, lead to the light of 
5] Banker Hill?) A company of negroes. 


an 
Salem Poor, a 


claim, but signified very plainly that he was What makes his grandson so zealous a friend 
quite contented in his present position. “But 


'| of the negro? Because he is true to the sacred 
memories of his ancestor, who was rescued from 
extreme peril by the determined bravery of this 
same company of negroes. 

Who, before our degenerate times, in the days 

of true patriotism, was admitted to stand in the 
1] ranks with the white man? The negro. 

What Southern state, in 1775, passed an 
order for enrolling slaves as millitary laborers ? 
South Carolina. 

Who first promised freedom to all slaves who 
would join the British army?) A British noble 
man, Lord Dunmore, Governor of Virginia. 

Was the proclamation of Lord Dunmore a 
brutum fulmen? It aroused the whole colony, 
and led the masters to promise freedom to every 
slave who could fight, that would stand by his 
muster. 

Who seized Major General Prescott, chief of 
the royal army of Newport? Prince, a valiant 
negro, Who knoeked the door of the chamber 
open with his head, and then seized his victim 
in bed. 

Which is pronounced the best fought battle of 
| the Revolution? The battle of Rhode Island, 
but it was saved to us by a negro regimeut 
that three times repelled the Hessians with a 
desolating fire. 

When was Col. Green murdered at Point's 
Bridge? Not until the enemy had laid his ne- 
gro guard all dead at his side. 

Why were vigorous efforts made, in 
with George IIl., to enlist negroes in 
and South Carolina? Because there 
patriotism enough in the whites to make 
to resist the enemy. 

What did Gen. Jackson say to the free negroes 
of Louisiana in September, 1814? “Through a 
mistaken policy you have heretofore been de- 


t 
1 


L 


the war 
Georgia 
was not 
au army 





Ve | prived of a participation in the glorious struggle 


|! all times of | for national rights. This no longer shall exist. 
increase in the number of recruits 


has been very perceptible within a few days, 


As sons of freedom you are now called upon to 

defend our most inestimable blessings.” In De- 
| cember, 1814, in another proclamation he says : 
| “I expected much from you ; for I was not unin- 
| formed of those qualities which made you 80 
| formidable to an invading foe. But you surpass 
| my hopes. | have found united in you those 

qualities, that noble enthusiasm which impels to 
| great deeds.” 

What does Gen. Saxton think of the negroes 
as soldiers, laborers, and men? That they show 
“as much aptitude as the white soldier ; and pro- 
perly led, they will do as efficient service in bat- 
tle”’"—Address, May 28, 1863. 


TT — 


FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPOND- 
ENT. 


American fanatics, and 
imbeciles--Who are the 


American 
heroes? 


It is the Cardinal De Retz who says, when men 
have given way to despondency and a sudden 
hope springs up, their energy is in proportion to 
their former despair. 

The world waits to see something of this kind 
in America, 
rive 

Nobody will come respectably out of the con- 
flict, but the representatives of the fanatics, in 
plain words abused as such in the English parli- 
ment, for having abolished the Slave Trade and 
interfered with the money-making practices of 
the olden time. 

But undeniably they will have had hard times 
of it. Nothing that imbecility in close conjunc- 
tion with treason could invent, has failed to be 
played off against them. An enemy in the field 
is nothing, to an enemy in your own head-quar- 
ters, calculating which way is most likely to en- 
courage foreign intervention, and bring allies to 
the opponents, by throwing discredit on your side. 

A clear treason of this kind, was in the employ- 
ment of the black troops in deeds of devastation 
and revenge. Whoever were the orderers, must 
have done it because they knew it would be cited 
with rapture in the British parliment, and call 
forth tropes and figures from all the trumpets of 
Slavery in the United Kingdom, If they have 
not got the money in their pockets for it, they 
ought to have. The truth is, America has got no 
government, and every traitor does as he feels 
moved. Gorillas would manage better. 

But all this will be got over, in the end ; though 
it leaves its deep impressions by the way. In 

Europe the course of things would be clear ; it is 
| as much mapped and laid down by precedent, as 
the course of any of the great railways. There 
would be a Revolution; a landing of somebody at 
Torbay, with a march to London and Dragoon 
Guards riding off to join. Or, with due allowance 
for difference of latitudes, there would be @ 
| promenadé of the Sections, with pike and tricol- 
oured gash, and such assistance from Gardes or 
Ligne as the feeling of the time might muster. 
In’ America there fortunately happens > ne 
yalve, an outlet, in the near aro vaio on 
election which shall supersede the Ii 


But the appointed time must ar- 
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THE PRINCIPIA. 











have defiled the scene. America has _— a 
where are they roosting that they do not shc 


One man witha touch of what has 


themselves ? “QO 


saved countries before, would do it now. 
rise some other such!” ; 

But all this time, among those with whom the 
restoration of their country must rest, there is no 
hanging down of hands. It is the great advan- 
tage of deep principle, that it gathers strength 
‘As little notion as any martyr the 


from danger. 
of recanting because he 


world has seen, had 
found that fire was hot, have either American or 
English Abolitionists, of yielding a foot for all 
the abuse which felonry may pour on them. 
They are the followers, and to their ability the 
representativ Cy of those whose pames have ore 
forth in glory, io be the lights ofa world which 
had been dark without them. Is it likely they 
will quail for any defeats which have been or- 
dered by enemies in high places they could not 
vende 00 failures which have been the pet ob- 
jects of those with whom the power unhappily 
lay? 

There will be a change; unless it is contrived 
to be a conquered country, first. And then, with 
due translation, America will sing “ Tout revi- 
endra.” and the world’s dream of the possibility 
of popular government will find itself again upon 
the scene. 

T. Perroner Tompson. 
ee ; 

THANKSGIVING AMONG THE CON- 

TRABANDS, 


The Gth of August, ISG3, among the 
* Contrabands.” 
Arutnaton Hertaurs, Va, | 
August 6th, 1863. 4 

Dear Priscweta:—Our morning greeting of 
this Thanksgiving day, at Spring Dale Camp, was 
such as my soul needed, in my sojourn, in a re- 
volted State. 

Undera great oak, ts dense shade giving us a 
most welcome retreat from the scorching rays of 
the sun, | met children and others who chose to 
come, and explained why we gave thanks. The 
children sung a curious combination of snatches 
from some old hymns, and new ones, such as we 


have seen in print, and from some that no one 


has ever seen, or any printer will ever see. It 
was cheering to hear their oft repeated 
chorus : 


“ Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea, 
Jehovah hath triumphed, his people are free.” 
In the days of my youth [heard this anthem 
sung, by a selection of the best singers from 
Bev ral towns in Windham county, Coun. The 
great concert West Killingly, in the 
church where my father began to preach in L804. 
As I heard those splendid strains from the lips 


of a daughter of the Rev. Daniel Dow, D. D., of 


was at 


Thompson, and her associates, my youthful ex- 
“no music can excel that.” But 
of the tune took a 


If any of those cele- 


clamation was, 
the “contraband” version 
deeper hold of my heart. 
brated Connecticut singers, or their des: endants 


are dispose d to « 


taiplain of this candid avowal, 
I will select a gentleman to defend me, one who 
resides near the spot on Which the * Westfield 
My cause is safe in the hands 
of our mutual Mr. T. Hutchins. 
After our exercises under the oak had closed, we 
One 
woman said, * Down South they stopped us from 
the loud timbrel’” “ Why ?? 


é Cause you see, if we kept on singing such 


church” stood. 
fri nd, Isak 
conversed with the people in their tents. 


singing, ‘Sound 
hymns, they feared we should soon be marching 
off with ourselves.” They did march off, twenty- 
five at once, from one plantation. 

August 7th. 


gathering at the camp. 


Last evening we had a large 
I instructed my hearers 
in regard to the corrupting influence of slavery 
on the people of the North, in Chureh and State. 
My desire is that they shall understand from 
what an infecting system of iniquity God is de- 
livering the people of the United States, North 
and South, black and white, and all the varied 
intermediate complexions. The war is horrible ; 
those of us realize it whose loved ones fill name- 
but the 
war itself is a mild judgment compared with the 


less graves in the land of the rebels; 


continuance of American slavery. 
Yours, very truly, 
J. ht. Jonson. 
 — — 
SOWING WILD OATS. 

Inall the wild range of accepted British 
maxims, there is none, take it all in all, more 
abominable than this one as to the sowing of 
wild oats. Look at it on what side you will, 
and I will defy you to make anything but a 
devil’s maxim of it. What a man—be he 
young, old, or middle-aged—sows, that, and 
nothing else, shall he reap.} The only thing 
to do with wild oats is to put them carefully 
into the hottest part of the fire, and get them 
burnt to dust, every seed of them. If you 
sow them, no matter in what ground, up they 
will come, with long, tough roots, like couch- 
grass, and luxuriant stalks and leaves, as sure 
as there is a sun in heaven—a crop which it 
turns one’s heart cold to think of. The devil 
too, whose special crop they are, will see that 
they thrive, and you, and nobody else, will 
have to reap them; and no common reaping 
will get them out of the soil, which must be 
dug deep again and again. Well for you if, 
with all your care, you can make the ground 
sweet again by your dying day, “Boys will 
be boys,” is not much better, but that has a 
true side to it; but this encouragement to the 
sowing of wild oats is simply devilish, for it 
means that a young man is to give way to the 
temptations and follow the lusts of his age. 
What are we to do with the wild oats of man- 
hood and old age—with ambition, overreach- 
ing, the false weights, hardness, suspicion, av- 
arice—if the wild oats of youth are to be 

sown, and not burnt?) What possible distine- 
tion can we draw between them? If we may 
sow the oue, why not the other?—‘ Tom 
Brown; at Oxford,” tn Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine. 

— - 
Be nor Arrarw or Worx.—Dr. Adam 

Clarke said, ‘The old proverb about having 

too many irons in the fire was an abominable 

old lie. Have all in it—shovel, tongs, and 

poker.” It is not so much the multiplicity of 

employments as the want of system in them 

that distracts and injures both the work and 
the workman. Wesley said, “I am always in 

haste, but never in ahurry; leisure and I have 
long taken leave of each other.” He travel- 
ed about 5,000 miles ina year, preached about 
three times a day, commencing at five o’clock 

in the morning, and has published works 
amounting to about 200 volumes! Asbury 
traveled 6,000 miles a year, and preached in- 
cessantly. Coke crossed the Atlantic eighteen 
times, preached, wrote, traveled, established 

missions, begged, from door to door, for them, 

and labored, in all respects, as if, like the 
Apostles, he would “turn the world upside 
down.” At near seventy years of age, he 
started to christianize India! Itis said that 
Luther preached almost daily. He lectured 
constantly, as a professor; he was burthened 
with the care of all the churches; his corres- 
pondence, even as now extant, fills many vol- 
umes; he was perpetually harassed with con- 
troversies, and was the most voluminous writ- 
er of his day. The same, of even more, might 
be said of Calvin. 

—S 

Mopern Sipveys,—A writer, in depicting 
Hospital scenes says : 

Rustic Sidneys are so common we have 
ceased to think of it. “I guess that next fel- 
low wants it more’n I do.” “ Won't you jus’ 
go to that man over there first, if you please, 
marm ; I hearn him kind 0’ groan jus’ now ; 
must be pretty bad hurt, I guess : I ha’n’t got 
anythin, only a flesh wound!” You may al- 
ways hear sach phrases as these repeated . by 
one after another, as the ladies are moving on 


their first rounds, 


The Principia. 
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ISSUE OF NEW STOCK. 


In pursuance of a vote of the Stockolders of 
the Princreta Association, at their adjournment 
of Annual Meeting, at their office, 104 William 
Street, July 1, 1863, authorizing the Trustees to 
issue new Stock, in form and manner following : 








ane 


Notice is hereby given 

that Subscription Books are now open at the office 
of the Principia Association, 104 William Street, 
New York, for subscription to the New Issue of 
Stock, namely, One Hundred and Twenty Shares 
of Fifty dollars each, bearing interest at the rate 
of seven per cent. 

Old Stockholders are hereby notified that an op- 
portunity is now afforded them to increase their 
stock, by subscribing, as above. Subscriptions from 
new Stockholders are also invited. 

Persons at a distance, desirous of investing in 
this stock, can authorize the Treasurer, J. W. Al- 
den, to subscribe for the amount they may desire. 
Gro. B, Cukever, ) 
WiL.Liam GoopeLt, 
J. W. ALDEN, 

8. 8. JOCELYN, 
Epwarp Gi.pert, } 


Trustees. 


I 


THE THREE THEORIES OF THE 
CONSTITUTION, 

There are three theories of the Constitution. 

I. That it establishes “justice, and secures the 

blessings of liberty to the people,” in all the 

States and Territories. 


the COntPery, protovto slavery Im all of them. 

lil. That it protects freedom in the free States, 
and protects slavery in the slave States ; and 
protects either freedom or slavery in the Terri- 
tories, as the Government pleases. 

1. The first theory requires of the Federal Gov- 
ernment the suppression of slavery throughout 
the whole country, in obedience to the Constitu- 
tion. 

2. The second theory requires of the Federal 
Government the protection of slavery in all the 
States and Territories. Hence, the still pending 
law suit between Virginia and New York, con- 
cerning the slaves of Mr. Lemmon, the point 
pressed by Virginia being that the State of New 
York has no right, under the Constitution, to 
exclude slavery. Hence, also, the dictum of 
Judge Taney, of the Supreme Court, in the case 
ot Dred Scott, the real object of which was to 
obtain a judicial decision denying the validity of 
State Laws abolishing slavery. Hence, also, 
President Buchanan’s Message, quoting Judge 
Taney’s decision, and on its authority declaring 
that “the State of Kansas is as truly a slave 
State as Georgia or South Carolina,” in face of 
the fact, that the people of Kansas, by a large 
inajority, had just voted the exclusion of slavery. 
Hence, also, the prediction of Gov. McDuftie, of 
South Carolina, in his Message to the State Leg- 
islature, in 1836, that, within twenty-five years, 


the Union. Hence, also, the demand of the Gov- 
ernors and Legislatures of South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and most of the slave States, upon 
the Governors and Legislatures of the free States 
for enactinents suppressing freedom of speech 
and of the press, in the free States, on the sub- 
Hence, also, the boast of Mr. 
Toombs, on the tloor of Congress, that he would 
call the roll of his slaves on Bunker Hill. Hence, 
finally, the Southern rebellion, and invasion of 
Washington City and the free States, to force 
upon the country the Confederate Constitution, 
establishing slavery. 


ject of slavery. 


3. The third theory requires of the Federal 
Government to protect and foster, in the coun- 
try, two rival and antagonistic forces--the one 
in one section of the country, the other in the 
other; a theory that authorizes the Government 
to throw the Territories into either scale, or to 
divide them between the two contending forces, 
at pleasure. 

The first theory, if carried into practice, would 
secure national unity, by making freedom the 
law of the whole country. 

The second theory, if carried into practice, 
might secure national unity, by making slavery 
the law of the whole country, and entirely sup- 
pressing freedom. 

The third theory, whether practicable or im- 
practicable, ensures a perpetual contest for the 
mastery, between the rival forces of freedom 
and slavery, continually threatening a disruption 
of national unity. Permanently practicable, the 
equal and impartial administration of such a the- 
ory of the Constitution cannot possibly be—be- 
cause the opposite forces can neither be harmon- 
ized, nor (in the presence and activity of each 
other) conciliated or satisfied. Freedom, of ne- 
cessity, struggles for its own expression, exer- 
cise, growth, and expansion ; in other words, for 
the repression, diminution, and restriction—not 
to say extinction—of its opposite. This aspira- 
tion of freedom is inseparable from its definition 
and its existence. Freedom could retain neither 
its nature nor its being, could it cease to oppose 
its opposite, which is slavery. 

Slavery, on the other hand, struggles, likewise 
of necessity, for expression, exercise, growth, 
and expansion ; in other words, for the repres- 
sion, diminution, restriction—not to say extine- 
tion—of its opposite. This aspiration of slavery 
is also inseparable from its definition, and its ex- 
istence. Slavery could retain neither its nature 
nor its being, could it cease to oppose its oppo- 
site, which is freedom. 

Show us the section of country, or the locality, 
wherein freedom maintains no conflict with slav- 
ery, and we will show you the section, or the lo- 
cality, wherein freedom is declining, or maintains 
only a precarious foothold, or a nominal exist- 
ence. On the other hand, point us to the spot 
wherein slavery contends feebly against free- 
dom, and we will show you a spot in which 
slavery is hastening to expire. This was attest- 
ed by the Presbyterian Synod of Kentucky, when 
it declared, in 1834, that religious instruction 
and religious worship, among the slaves, could 
never be generally introduced, until it was first 
determined, by the community, to abolish sla- 
very. 

It is manifest that such antagonisms cannot 
share equally, much less permanently, the pro- 
tection and favor of the Federal Government. 
One or the other of the contending rival forces 
will gain ascendency over the Government and 
control it, for its own ends. In fact, to speak 
more truthfully, the Government cannot, possi- 
bly, for a single day, maintain an equal balance 
between them. No man can serve two masters, 
and no Government can protect freedom in one 
part of the country, aud yet protect slavery, or 
even tolerate it, in another part of the country 
—any more than it can, in one and the same sec- 
tion or locality, protect the freedom of the en- 
slaved, without restraining the power of the en- 
slaver. The proposition involves a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

No fallacy, then, can be more transparent than 
that a national Government can protect freedom 
in some parts of the nation, without protecting it 
in all parts of the nation. The theory of the 
Constitution, therefore, that requires this of the 
Government, requires what is impossible, in the 
nature of things. 

With this statement, the whole history of our 
country, under this construction of the Constitu- 
tion, corresponds. At no period, and under no 
administration, has the Government been free 
from subservience to slavery—witness its early 





Ne 


Il. That it does this in none of them—but, ond 


slavery would be established in every State of 


legislation for the seizure and rendition of fugi- 
tives from slavery, and its exclusion of the col- 
ored people from enrolment in the militia, and 
the conveyance of the mails, Tke political econ- 
omy and diplomacy of the Government, its treat- 
ies and its wars, its acquisitions of territory, and 
its organization and admission of new States 
have been determined and shaped with a view 
to the security and aggrandizement of slavery ; 
consequently to the detriment and disparage- 
ment of freedom, whose watchful friends have 
ever remonstrated against it. 

The historical facts, already, in another con- 
nection, adduced, afford proof positive, that, on 
the side of slavery, the extremest measures of 
aggression against freedom have been pushed, 
culminating, finally, in open rebellion. 

At no time has the slave power been willing 
to abide by its own compacts, as its repeal of its 
own Missouri Compromise bears testimony. And 
when Massachusetts, in defence of the rights of 
her colored seamen, sent Commissioners, Messrs. 
floare and Hubbard, to test the validity of the 
black laws of South Carolina and Louisiana, in 
their own Courts, they were driven out of those 
States with threats of mob violence. 

At every stage of this history, and at each re- 
curring instance of collision between the antag- 
onistic forces of slavery and freedom, the slave- 
holders have borne testimony to the “irrepressi- 
ble conflict” between them, and have urged the 
absolute necessity of a compliance with their de- 
mands, as a condition of continued national unity. 
This was done by John Randolph, of Roanoke, 
when, as early as the Congressional Session of 
1807-8, he threatened the withdrawal of Virginia 
from the Union, in case of the passage of the 
bill for abolishing the African slave trade. He 
was held in check by some of his colleagues, 
who perceived, thus early, the benefits of the 
foreion probibiiivu tv the dumestic productions 
of the Old Dominion, in the same line, and so the 
bill was passed, notwithstanding the threat. But 
on the question of admitting Missouri with slav- 
ery, in 1820, the same threat prevailed. From 
that time forward, the will of the slave Power 
was law, in every department‘of the Government ; 
and every proposal to adopt measures not ap- 
proved by the slaveholders, has been met by the 
argument 
adoption would imperil the Union! 





almost uniformly successful—that its 
Thus it has 
been, for a period of forty years, until the elec- 
tion of a President not nominated and approved 
by the slaveholders was made the occasion of a 
rebellion for the purpose of carrying the threat 
of 54 years standing into execution! 

Yet we are gravely told that freedom and sla- 
very have lived together, peacefully, until the 
outbreak of the present rebellion, or, at least, 
until the free spirit of the people of the non- 
slaveholding States had signified, by their votes, 
that they intended to fix some limits to the ag- 
gressions and despotisms of the slave Power! 

Now, in view of all these facts and considera- 
tions, we submit that the experiment of adminis- 
tering the Federal Government upon the Third 
of the three theories of the Constitution describ- 
ed at the head of this article, has been thorough- 
: the the- 
ory, We mean, that the Constitution requires the 
protection of freedom, in the free States, and the 


ly tried, and has proved a dead failure 


protection or tolerance of slavery in the slave 
States, &c. 

Whatever of plausibility may be discovered 
or imagined to appertain to that theory—though 
ve fail to discover any whatever, and conceive 
it to be a manifest absurdity and_ self-contradic- 
tion, on the face of it—we claim that the history 
of the country, under all its different and succes- 
sive administrations, by the ablest men of all our 
political parties, since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, has demonstrated it to be absolutely 
impracticable and impossible. Not a President 
of the United States has there been—nor is there 
yet one—that has not tried it. of their 

f them 
an equal 


Inwach 
hands it has proved a failure. Not one 
has carried out the theory, by holding 
impartial balance between slavery and freedom. 
Not one of them has 
kept the Government free from the control of 


The thing cannot be done. 


slavery, nor can it be done, while slavery cone 
tinues, either in peace or in war. It is an impos- 
sibility. We reproach not Washington, nor Jef- 
ferson, nor Madison, nor Jackson, no, nor even 
Buchanan, for failing to do what, in the change- 
less nature of things, and under the laws of God’s 
moral universe can never be done. They could 
They could not di- 
vorce moral effects from their causes, any more 


not harmonize opposites. 


than they could repeal the laws of gravitation, of 
chemistry, of electricity, or of mechanical forces, 
and mathematical proportions. 

The great mistake has been the supposing that 
Liberty and Slavery could live together, in the 
same country, and under the same Government. 
We cannot call it an innocent mistake. 
formity to our Savior’s Golden Rule would have 


Con- 


corrected it. It was a mistake—-and is a mistake, 
nevertheless— a mistake that must be corrected, 
before there can be any reconstruction of the 
Union, or restoration of peace. 

If the mistake were in the Constitution, we 
should have no remedy but amendment, or revo- 
lution; but it is not in the Constitution. We 
have nothing to do but to read the Constitution, 
and allow it to mean what it says. The first of 
the three theories will be found the true one. 





MISREPRESENTATIONS CORRECTED. 


The New York Chronicle (Baptist), copied, 
without comment, by the New York Evangelist, 
under the head of “ Sense and Nonsense,” gives 
a brief account of the Address of Rev. Dr. Mas- 
sie, in the Church of the Puritans, and of the 
Addresses of the French and British Clergy—of 
all which the Chronicle speaks commendingly, 
and then adds : 

“ After Dr. Massie closed, Dr. Cheever read a 
response, purporting to be from the Christians 
of America, which, tor the subtelty and attenua- 
tion of its abstractions, and its perversions of 
history and common sense, exceeds anything we 
ever heard from a man of talents, professing to 
have his wits about him.” 

We should have taken no notice of this very 
polite and dignified ttterance of the Chronicle, 
but for the sake of correcting its gross and inex- 
cusable “ perversion of history,” in its state- 
ments. 

All who listened to the Response with any 
good degree of attention and “ common sense,” 
must have been aware that it did not “ purport 
to be from the Christians of America,” but from 
the Meeting of Ministers and Christians there, 
by invitation, assembled, and by whom it was 
immediately after the reading, and, on motion 
made and seconded, enthusiastically adopted, 
nem con. 

Undoubtedly there were persons present who 
dissented, more or less, from it. It was adopted 
by the meeting, nevertheless, as above stated, 
on its own responsibility, and not as pretending to 
speak in the name of “ the Christians of Ameri- 
ca.” So far from this, it contained the following, 
in quite an opposite direction, which was proba- 
bly, one of the chief points of the document, that 
stirred up the indignation of the Chronicle. 


“Tt was in the power of the Church, under 
God, to have procured the abolition of them 
(slavery and the slave trade), had the Church 
proved faithful to him ; but the Church has not 
done it though Christianity required it at her 
hands.” 

As to the “ abstractions” and “ common sense” 
of the Response, the readers of the Principia 
who have read it, will probably be as competent 
to judge, as the readers of the Chronicle, who 
have not. 

If the Chronicle will adventure to point out 





“its perversion of history,” ita criticisms shall re- 





ceive due attention. The stubborn facts of his- 
tory cannot be overthrown. Into that field-we 
challenge our opponents to adventure, if they 
dare. We are ready to meet them. The Re- 
sponse, a8 stated at the Meeting, was prepared 
by a Committee, previously appointed, and the 
meeting by which it was adopted, was held pur- 
suant to a public notice, in the papers, stating 
that a Response would be presented, for the ac- 
tion of the Meeting, not of “the Christians of 
America,” Northern and Southern, of all shades 
of sentiment concerning slavery and the rebel- 
lion. 





Speeches, Lectures, and Letters, by 
Wenpewt Putiuirs. Boston, James Red path, pub- 
lisher, 221 Washington Street, 1863. pp. 562. 
We thank the enterprising publisher for a copy 
of this elegant volume, got up in the best style, 
with an elegant engraved likeness of the distin- 
guished orator. We have seen nothing of the 
kind more accurate, finished, expressive, and life- 
like. Those who know the original will almost 
think him present before them. Those who nev- 
er saw him, may now see him, and know just 
how he looks—a face that no man need fear be- 
ing harmed from looking upon. As to the con- 
tents of the Volume, we have no need to say any- 
Everybody knows Wendell Phillips, and 
every lover of liberty, and of liberty inspired and 
inspiring eloquence, loves to hear and to read 
his speeches for liberty and against slavery. 
More need not be said: and less could not. It 
is said none the less freely and heartily from our 
having, on many important points connected 


thing. 


with our great enterprise, differed widely from 
him, and contended, earnestly, against him. 





Thanksgiving.—The day appointed by the 
President for National Thanksgiving, in view of 
our recent victories, was generally observed 
throughout this and the neighboring cities. Pla- 
ces of business were closed, and the attendance 
upon divine service, in the various churches, good. 
Unfortunately, a majority of the more celebrated 
speakers, among the clergy, were out of town, 
enjoying their summer vacation. Interesting and 
appropriate sermons were, however, delivered 
from pulpits of different denominations. The day 
was excessively warm, the only mitigation being 
a refreshing thunder-shower, about noon. Every- 
body was cheerful and hopeful. Copperheadism 
did not venture to show itself. 


os 


PUBLISHER'S CORRESPONDENCE, 





The following letter from one of our agents in 
Michigan, who is sending us from forty to filty 
We 
bespeak for it an attentive perusal by all our 


new subscribers a week, has the right ring. 
agents and patrons. After devoting part of his 
letter to business, he adds a paragraph about the 
paper. 

“It has the right name, the right principles, 
the right editors, the right publisher, and the 
right people to back it up (when you find them.) 
The Principia must live. It is not only devoted 
to first principles, but in character and import- 
ance, and in its adaptation to the nation’s crisis 
I deem it the most important paper to keep up, 
aud have a wide circulation, of any other paper. 
Tam glad that in matter, style, variety, radical 
truth, with gentleness combined, it is faust becom- 
ing more and more adapted to the wants of the 
times, and better calculated to have a wide cir- 
culation. Your last nnmber (July 23), is a grand 
one; and a gentleman, a minister in this city, 
who paid me $2‘for the paper, last week, re- 
marked yesterday, in regard to the paper for 
July 23d, that eight numbers, that is, eight weeks 
Dow t let our 
friends in New York and the East falter and be- 
We have friends enough 
over the free prairies of the West alone, lo give 


of the paper, were worth the $2. 
come disheartened. 


your paper 100,000 subscribers 80 soon as 
they see it—and the great work now is, to have 
anti-slavery men see it, and have the agent press 
it, and the work is done. 1 find a large class of 
Republicans just prepared for the Principia. 
Wherever I find a person taking the New York 
Post, Tribune or Independent, 1 calculate that 
there is a good opening for the Principia. Ido not 
rundown or abuse anyof these papers, they are all 
doing good in their way, though they do not all 
come up (but they must), to our standard. I get 
them to take the Principia in addition, to help 
the cause of emancipation and its unflinching ad- 
papers have all helped the 
Principia, by publishing, occasionally, some cf 
Dr. Cheever’s thunderbolts. 


vocates. These 
All we want is to 
be fully inspired with our work, and go at it as 
though all was at stake, and be ever at it, and 
the’work is done. We want editors, publishers, 
agents, and subscribers, al/ to receive a new and 
great baptism from the spirit for this glorious 
work of freeing the world. 1 look to God, every 
hour, for his influence, and he gives it to me. The 
Principia preaches a pure gospel and may it be 
constantly inspired by divine power. We are un- 
equal to this contest,alone. We are ina life and 
death struggle with the combined powers of 
earth and hell. We can only get the victory by 
associating ourselves fully with God,and submit- 
ing entirely to his lead. 
“ Yours, truly, 
“J. K. WectiMan.” 


OBITUARY 


Capt. Jonn S. Capy, formerly of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, was killed, in an encounter with the In- 
dians, in June last, the particulars of which were 
published in the Anoka Republican, of June 27, 
which contains, likewise, an account of the pub- 
lic meeting held at Anoka, June 18th, on the ar- 
rival of the remains at that place, where he had 
resided for some time past. The Resolutions 
adopted, on that occasion, speak of him as “: 
prominent member of the Christian Church, a de- 
voted and efficient superintendent of a flourishing 
Sabbath School”—*“an ardent and zealous worker 
in the temperance cause, a true and loyal patriot, 
a friend of the oppressed, the alleviator of suffer- 
ing.” “By his kind, gentle, and courteous deport- 
ment, in the social walks of life, he endeared him- 
self to all who knew him, and his loss to this com- 
munity, while in the morning of his usefulness, is 
truly irrepairable.” 

Funeral services were held at Anoka, but the 
remains were sent, for interment, to the place of 
his nativity, Moravia, (N. Y.) He was a son of 
the late Artemas Cady, Esq., of that village. He 
resided, for a time, in this city, where he has a 
circle of friends and bereaved relatives, including 
the writer of this. We knew him from his early 
youth, and admired the uncommon manliness of 
his very boyhood. 








The N. Y. World is again at work at its 
traitorous vocation. On the reception of Gov. 
Seymour’s second letter, Aug. 11, it says : 


“It is now, at length, evident to all but the wil- 
fully blind, that the rescue of the Constitution 
from the hands of its official violators, requires a 
vigorous and determined struggle. The precise 
measures to be adopted for this purpose must de- 
pend, in part, upon future contingencies; and 
there is needed the greatest wisdom and caution, 
as well as pluck and resolution, that the effort 
may not miscarry, by irretrievable falee steps and 
precipitate action. Where there is a will, if the 
cause be righteous, there need be no sppemeein 
that we shall discover a fitting way, if we do not 
fail to appreciate the magnitude of the undertak- 
ing, and squander in spasmodic, disconnected ef- 
forts, the strength that should be exerted in ac- 
cordance with a well-weighed and concerted 


In plain English, There must be a general rally 
to resist the draft, and break up the army, and 
the Government. It means all this, if, under the 


circumstances, it means anything, 





THE NEWS. 
NOTES EDITORIAL 


Protection of rights.—The Committee ap- 
pointed to dispense the funds subscribed for the 
relief of the colored sufferers by the late riot, have 
published an appeal in which they say, 

“The Committee havo learued with deep regret 
that, in various ways, obstacles have becn thrown 
in the attempts of the colored laborers to resunie 
their wonted occupations, cases having occurred 
where nen who had labored faithfully for years 
in one situation, had been refused a restoration to 
their old places. Street railroads, by which many 
had been accustomed to pass from their distant 
homes to their usual places of employment, have 
refused them permission to ride, and have thus 
deprived them of the ability to perform their 
customary duties, and earn their needful pay. 
The undersigned, in behalf of the merchants of 
this great metropolis, respectfully but urgently 
call upon their fellow-citizens to unite in protect- 
ing the injured and persecuted class whose cause 
the Committee advocates.” 

The protection needed by the colored people is 
the protection of their rights, under the Constitu- 
tion and valid laws of their country. If they can- 
not have this protection, let no man expect to 
enjoy similar protection himself. If the govern- 
ment, (State, National, and municipal,) cannot 
protect everybody, they can protect nobody, and 
can deserve the support of nobody. 


Oaths of Allegiance, and the Copper- 
heads.—The following is published by ‘he 
World, as a “correct copy” of the oath required 
by Gen. Schenck of all who would obtain passes 
in Baltimore. 

I do solemnly swear that I will support, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution and government 
of the United States against all enemies, whether 
domestic or foreign; and that 1 will bear true 
faith, allegiance, and loyalty to the same, any 
ordinance, resolution, or law of any state conven- 
tion or legislature to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing ; and further, that I do this with a full deter- 
mination, pledge, and purpose, without any men- 
tal reservation or evasion whatever ; and further, 
that I will well and faithfully perform all the 


— which may be required of me—so help me 
God. 


The World compiains of this, and says : 

The oath belongs to the policy of the lead- 
ers of the Republican party, which is to subvert 
the forms of our government, making all state 
rights, state interests, and state laws utterly sub- 
servient to the general government, and preclud- 
ing the very discussion of any terms of peace or 
re-admittance of the Southern States into the Un- 
ion, short of the “emancipation policy.” 

This tells its own story, in few words. Oaths 
of allegiance bind to the support of the laws of 
the United Sta tes—“emancipation policy” and 
all. So the Copperhead Organ objects to them. 
This makes “abolition 


a test of loyalty” by its 
own showing! 
c—) 


It even goes so far, in another 
article, as to object against requiring the subdued 
rebels to take the oath of allegiance, on a recon- 
struction of the Union. It says : 

“We can find nowhere in the Constitution any 
authority for the Federal Government to impose 
an oath preliminary to the exercise of suffrage. 
If such an oath had existed three years ago, all 


turned away from the polls.” 

Nonsense! They had the honesty to stay away 
from the polls, as the Rebels, and Copperheads 
are quite welcome to do. 


The Draft.-Oswego endured thedraft yester- 
day with rare good humor. Nobodythought of hang- 
ing negroes or burnings orphan asylums ; instead 
ofsuch pastimes, the drafted men had a parade 
and a jolly good time. But then Oswego County 
is an awful Republican hole.-- Tribune. 

The case of Oswego is that, substantially, of all 
our loyal cities and villages wherein there are not 


riot. 


Contrasts.—In Washington City, the draft 
has been completed, quietly ; 3,700 whites and 
1,253 colored people! The North seems to be 
going South, while the South is attempting to 
come North. St. Louis, we suspect, has fewer 
traitors, and more abolitionists, in proportion te 
population, than New York. At Norfolk the 
(;overnment protects schools for colored people, 
notwithstanding the rage of “secesh.” In this city, 
“secesh” was permitted to burn down Colored 
Orphan Asylums, and hunt and hang colored peo- 
ple in the Streets--and no City, State, or National 
Giovernment afforded them timely protection. At 
New Orleans, rebel journals are suppressed ; in 
New York, they are permitted to flourish. 
this difference ? 


The Freedmen.—-The American Freed- 
men’s Inquiry Commission, consisting of Robert 
Dale Owen, Col. James McKaye, and Samuel G. 


the Secretary of War—preliminary toa further 
report hereafter. The document is exceedingly 
interesting, instructive and encouraging. It treats 
of the Negroes—I. as Refugees, in the District of 
Columbia, Eastern Virginia and North Carolina,— 
II. in South Carolina and Florida,—III. as military 
Laborers,—-I1V. as Soldiers ——V. Character of 
proposed Organization—VI. Details of ditto.—VIL. 
General Results. The negroes are found ready 
to labor, industriously, for wages, they are found 
capable of being made good soldiers. Though 
subject to vices learned in the bad school of sla- 
very, they are already improving, have a strong 
desire and great aptitude for education; are, to 
& great extent “more devotional than the whites 
—have more resignation, more reliance on Divine 
Providence.” “The negro has a strong sense of 
the obligations of law. Law, in the shape of mili- 
tary rule, takes the place of his master, with this 
difference, that he submits to it cheerfully, with- 
out a sense of degradation.” . 

“The Commission especially recommend, as a 
policy demanded alike by humanity and expedi- 
ency, that to all colored soldiers of the United 
States there be extended, as prisoners of war, and 
under all other circumstances, the same protec- 
tion as to white troops, and that pains be taken 
to make this widely and officially knowa.” 

They report that the Southern slaves, as a body, 
desire emancipation. They recommend that they 
be received into our army, in large numbers. “The 
negro must fight for his emancipation, if he is to 
be emancipated.” They insist that negro soldiers 
should be under the command of officers in whom 
they have confidence, and who will treat them as 
men, and express the sentiment that emancipation 
is to be the price of National Unity and Peace. 


tvents of the Month of July.——The 
Tribune enumerates in detail, the particulars of 
which the following is given as a summary. 
Twenty-eight successful contests, with a loss to 
the enemy of more than 300 guns and 80,000 
prisoners. Lee driven back into Virginia, the 
Mississippi open from its source tg the Gulf, the 
Rebels expelled from nearly all Tennessee and 
Mississippi, the territory subject to their military 
control reduced to the States of Alabama, Georgia 
South and North Carolina and a part of Virginia. 


@ 

Reconstruction in Mississippi. — A 
letter from Vicksburg to the New York World, 
says : 

“ Mississippi is now completely subjugated, 
and willing to obey the laws. Several of the 
wealthiest planters have asked the liberty of 
employing their own negroes and resuming 
planting. This is a hopeful sign. If we cannot 
have the old Union, we may have a new one ; 


let us hope it may not bear, as this, the seeds of 
its own destruction,” 


If this looks—as it would seem—to the em- 
ployment of the negroes as free laborers, with 
their own consent, and on just wages, it is, in- 
deed, a hopeful sign, but not otherwise. The 
Emancipation Proclamation, unless annulled, pre- 
cludes the giving leave to employ the negroes 
as slaves. The asking leave, is a recognition of 
Federal authority to give leave, and, of course, 
to prescribe the terms. The writer’s language 
seems to anticipate a “new Union,” different 
from the old, free from “ the seeds of destruction” 





—slayery. 


the Phillips and Garrison school would have been | 


— LN 
The Emancipation 
in Arkansas.—The St. Louis Journal relates 
the particulars of an affair, of which the follow- 
ing is the substance. A Mrs. Louisa T. Camp- 
bell, of Springfield, Missouri, left there for the 
plantation on Yazoo river, Mississippi, of her 
son John Campbell, who isa member of the rebel 
army. Eleven of her slaves had been sent there 
previously. Mrs. Campbell then took nine of 
her slaves, and eleven of her son’s slaves, and 
started for Missouri. On reaching the Mississippi 
river, she was interrupted by Capt. Lord, who 
conveyed the twenty colored people to Helena, 
and placed them in charge of the Superintendent 
of Contrabands, Chaplain Sawyer. 
bell, thereupon, applies to our Gen. Ross, for their 
rendition to her, stating distinctly, as she says, 
that she did not intend to free them, but hold 
Brigadier- 


Mrs. Camp- 


them as long as she could, as slaves. 
General Ross, with his United States commission 
in his pocket, yet in violation of the law of 
Congress, and the President's Proclamation, 
complies with the slaveholder’s request. 

Ilis order, through Capt. M. G. Townsend, 
Provost Marshall of Helena, Arkansas, for the 
rendition of the “ contrabands” of Mrs. Camp- 
bell, is presented to Superintendent Sawyer. He 
The Provost Marshall insists. A con- 
ference ensues, and the matter is referred back 


objects. 


to Gen. Ross, who is reminded of the President’s 
Proclamation. His answer expresses a wish that 
the slaves, for their own good (!) might go back 
to their owners, but concludes that the case rests 
wholly with themselves to decide. They decided 
for freedom, of course, and remain free. 

From the story we see—(1), that the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation is of some value—(2), that 
it would be of much more, if committed to the 
hands of its friends, for execution, as the Presi- 
dent admitted it should be—(3), that it would 
have been still more efficacious, had it extended 
to Missouri, as well as to Mississippi. These 
slaves were to be sent to Missouri, to keep them 
out of the reach of the Proclamation, and many 
will thus be cheated out of their freedom—(4), 
we see the benefit of having good men for chap- 
lains and superintendents of contrabands. A 
copperhead “conservative” would have remanded 
them back to slavery—(5), we see the necessity 
of making freedom universal. 

The New Governor of Kentucky — 
Col. Thomas E. Bramlette, Governor-elect of Ken- 
tucky, was stigmatized by his opponents, during 
the canvass, a8 an abolitionist, and they still stick 
to the charge, saying, ‘** Now he becomes Gover- 
nor and chief agent for any schemes that may 
be maturing by the abolition party, for the pur- 
pose of ‘ saving Kentucky to freedom. ” 

Heaven grant it may prove true! It seems 
generally understood that this election adininis- 
ters a reproof to copperheadism, in Kentucky. 

President Lord’s Resignation of tle 
Presidency of Dartmouth College gives as a rea- 
son, the “ action of the Trustees on certain reso- 
lutions of the Merrimac county churches, for 
| (his) opinions and publications on questions of 
Biblical ethics, supposed to bear unfavorably on 
one branch of the policy pursued by the present 
Administration of the Government of the United 
States’’- 


in rebel States, 


meaning the emancipation of the slaves 


The Trustees, we trust, and the loyal public, 





a suflicient number of Copperheads to get up a | 


Why | 


Howe, have made a lucid and elaborate report to | 


' 
} ments in 


| generally, will be very comfortably reszgned to 
| the resignation of President Lord, for such a 
} cause, 
| Dr. Tyme, on Thanksgiving day, preached 
a discourse, in St. George’s (Episcopal) Church, 
| in which he earnestly advocated the eqnal rights 
the 
| manded for him equal protection, He denounced 


of the black man with white man, and de- 
slavery as equally the enemy of both races, of 


“The 


grand contest in which we are engaged was a 


good government, and of the country. 


struggle for the liberty of man, without refer- 
ence to his color, circumstances, condition, or 
previous history.” “Ile was in favor of pro- 
longing the contest for seventy years, rather 
than consent to the dismemberment of one acre 
of American soil.” He “ denounced in the strong- 
est terms the idea of compromising with the evil 





of slavery, and said he would fight eternally, be- 


| fore he would compromise.” 

| The reports from which we take these extracts, 
occupy a column in the New York Herald, Aug. 
7, where they appear without comment. 


| Ata public dinner given to General Doubleday, 
| Dr. Tyng is reported to have said, he preferred 
| to fight out the war, if it cost him all his sons, 
| rather than patch up a peace or a compromise 
which, by retaining slavery in the nation, would 
merely perpetuate that which 


would always 
breed strife. 


Signs of Promise.—-Is it not a little “curi- 
ous’ that while the Copperhead Democracy in the 


free States are crying out that the emancipation 
| proclamation is alienating the people of the loyal 

Border States—the truly loyal people of those 
States are showing their loyalty by their opposi- 
Witness the 
Missouri, and the recent election in 

What if the Border Slave 
and all the returning reconstructed rebel States 


' . 
| tion to slavery ? abolition move- 


Kentucky ? States, 
should come up anti-slavery, as unexpectedly as 
did California ? 

The Oppressed “ Conscripts.”°—The 
Corning (N. Y.) Journal says : 

“ The cars are filled with conscripts on their 
way to or from Elmira, to report themselves. On 
Tuesday, the way train East, had four cars filled 
with conscripts from Allegany county, and they 
were nearly as jolly as volunteers, shouting, sing- 
ing, and boasting of being the especial pets of 
‘ Father Abraham.’ ” 

But Allegany county is a hot bed of “ pestilent 
abolitionism.” We know of one township there, 
in which one third of the legal voters volunteered, 
and nearly all of them signed a petition to the 
President and Congress for universal abolition. 

Emancipation in Surinam, appears 
to have been a signal success. In a population 
of 61,000, there were 45,000 slaves. More than 
half the negroes belong to the Moravian Church. 
Everything is going on peacefully and prosper- 
ously. There is a great demand for teachers, 
the colored people are so eager for education. 
We hear of no complaints or riots, or of refusals 
to labor for wages. 


Jeff. Davis makes a pathetic appeal to his 
subjects. Ile says, “ No alternative is left you 
but victory or subjugation, SLAVERY, and ‘the 
utter ruin of yourselves, your families, and your 
country.” How is this? We thought the Con- 
federate Constitution secured the BLESSINGS 
of slavery. But now, it would seem, that they 
are called upon to fight valiently against them. ; 

The appeal, we suppose, was not addressed to 
the negroes. 


Funeral of a Colored Captain.— 
The New York Herald occupies above half a 
column, small type, with an account, taken trom 
the New Orleans Era, of “the funeral of a Col- 
ored Captain, Captain Andre Cailloux, of the 
First Louisiana Native Guard :” 


“This brave man and gallant soldier met his 
death on the 27th of May last, while leading his 
company in a charge against the rebel works at 
Port Hudson. From the time he fell, within a 
few feet of the enemy's parapet, until the sur- 
render of the place to General Banks on the 8th 
of July, the body of this brave man lay exposed 
to all weathers, and so completely covered by the 
rebel sharpshooters, that his friends found it im- 
possible to carry it from the field. 

“ Immediately on the truce being declared. his 
body was taken possession of, and sent to this 
city, in charge of a guard of honor, com- 
—S of 7 own regiment, who had been 
wounded during the siege, and y t 
of Adjutant T. A. Sears. The body ac aed 
— en 4 twit Saturday last, and since that time 

as been lying in state in the ‘ri 
of the Order, of which society teem arent 





Prociamat ton | 


_ _= ——————___ 

We have not room for the account of the “ ce- 
remonies,” the “ procession,” the “dirge,” the 
“pall-bearers”’ and the different “ Societies,” 
thirty-seven in number, each distinctly named, 
that followed him to the grave. The religious 
services were performed by the officiating priest, 
Father le Maistre (Catholic), of the Church of 
St. Rose of Lima, “ who,” says the Era,“ we are 
glad to see, has not paid the least attention to 
the excommunication and denunciations issued 
against him by the Archbishop of this d 





” 
Cesne. 


“ After the regular service, he ascended to the 
President's chair, and delivered a glowing ay 
cloquent eulogy on the virtues of the deceased 
He called upon all present to offer themselves. 
like Cailloux had done, martyrs to the cause of 
justice, freedom, and good government, It Wi 
a death the proudest might envy.” 


Immense crowds of colored people, and two 
companies of the Sixth Louisiana (Colored) 
Regiment, were in the procession. The account 
proceeds : 


“ After moving through the principal down 
town streets, the body was taken to the Bien 
ville Street Cemetery, and there interred with 
military honors due his rank. 

“Captain Cailloux was a native of this city 
aged 43 years, and was one of the first to raise 
a company under the call of General Butler {oy 
colored volunteers. In conclusion, we cannot do 
better than quote from the Union of this city 
It says: i 

“ By his gallant bearing, his gentlemanly de 
portment, his amiable disposition, and his cap iC 
ities as a soldier—having received a very youd 
education—he became the idol of his men. and 
won the respect and confidence of his superiot 
officers. He was a true type of the Louisianiu 
In this city, where he passed his life, he was | 
ed and respected by all who knew him 

“In Captain Cailloux the cause of the Un 
and freedom has lost a valuable friend. Captai: 
Cailloux, defending the integrity of the sacre.| 
cause of liberty, vindicated his race from 
opprobrium with which it was charged. I. 
leaves a wife and several children, who will hav: 
the consolation that he died the death of the pr 
triot and the righteous.” 


All this in a New Orleans paper, and a New 
Orleans editor! What are 
Only think of it?) A negro captain eulogize.| 
and buried with military honorsin New Orleans 
for fighting the battles of freedom for his rai 


and in defence of the Federal Government, as 


we coming tOT 


well! Does not this look like a “ reconstructi: 
without slavery? What else can it mean ? 


Greenbacks versus Secesh money 


At 
Vicksburg, a rebel soldier, wishing to buy a 
shirt, was told that the price was $25, in Cor 
federate money, or $2.50, in greenbacks. II 
paid the latter, obtained his shirt, but was at 
rested for the offense. 

The arrest will not alter or hide the fact: 1 
. Which is, that at 


chances or probabilities of Union success over 


" 
the inference Vicksburg, the 
the rebellion, are regarded as being in the "! 
portion of ten to one-—an important item of in- 
formation for the British Parliament, the Lond 


Times, and Lord Palmerston. 


Gov. Seymour and the President 
Gov. Seymour, of New York, has written to t 
President, asking him to suspend the draft, u 
the rolis can be corrected, and he can have tir 
to examine them: also until the constitutionality 
of the enrolling and drafting act can be te sted 
by the Courts, also until the ‘experiment of 1 
The Py 


ident’s answer is, that he cannot consent to #1 


cruiting volunteers shall be renewed. 


pend the draft, because, among other reaso: 
riME is important. The enemy is rapidly increae 
ing its army by conscription, and must he 1 
promptly, if ever, by an increase of our an 
Ile would be willing to have a judicial de 


He 


apportionments as equally as he can—will giv 


but cannot afford the time. will make t 
Gov. Seymour notice when the drafting of cac! 
district is to take place, and he may send age 
there, to witness the proceedings, and see tha 
everything is done fairly. 

Gov. Seymour's object, too transparent to be 
crease of the army. He says the draft was one 
cause of the riots in this city, and he gives his 
own version of the affair, which is 
enough. 


remarkable 
The draft, he says, was “unexpected, 
though the public know that his partizan jour- 
nals had been giving notice of it, for weeks Ix 
forehand, and doing all in their power to ronse 
determined opposition to it; the “uprising, 

says, was “unexpected,” yet he complains that 
the draft was commenced without any adequate 
precautions to suppress or prevent a 
“The deplorable riot,” of his “noble-hearted 
friends” (as he called them, in his speech), by 


“riot 


whom his “sentiments and principles,” he said, 
“had been approved,” are set forth, in strong 
terms, as being “the most destructive riot known 
in the history of our country” “robbery, arson, 
murder, outrages upon a helpless race”——“a dan- 
gerous insurrection,” &c. “For atime, the very 
existence of the commercial metropolis of ow 
country was threatened.” Yet he artfully insi: 
uates that the riots were “the natural results” of 
“disregard for law, and disrespect for judicial 
tribunals” on the part of the Administration o1 
its officials. He insinuates the injustice and 
“unfairness” of the enrolment, characterizes the 
draft as “the harsh measure of raising troops by 
compulsion, hitherto avoided by this Gorernment, 
fa gross falsehood,) and says, it is believed that 
by at least one half of the people of the loyal 
States, the Conscription Act is held to be uneon- 
stitutional, and finally, he declares that “thy 
right of this Government to enforce military ser- 
vice in any other mode than that pointed out by 
the Constitution, canno be established by a vio 
lent enforcement of the draft.” 

Our readers will judge whether this is not di 
rectly calculated to stir up another riotous re- 
sistance to the draft, it pressed by the Govern 
ment, at present, and whether, coming from Gov 
Seymour, it amounts to much less than a threat 
of resistance, and a defiance of the Federal Gov 
ernment. 


Gov. Seymour’s Second Letter.—Goy 
Seymour has sent a second letter to the President, 
again urging that “the draft in this State be sus- 
pended, until it can be ascertained if the enrol 
ments are made in accordance with the law of 
Congress, or with the principles of justice.” He 
charges “injustice, if not fraud, in the enrollment 
in certain districts.” Ile complains of “the parti- 
zan character of the enrolment” in making it bear 
more heavily on one of the political parties than 
on the other—meaning that his special ‘friends,’ 
in New York city, have been disproportionately 
enrolled! The New York 7ribune, and Roches- 
ter Democrat, however, have addueed facts show- 
ing the contrary. The Buffalo Courier is cited as 
proving that, 

“Mr. Wm. Wilkinson, agent of Gov. Seymour, 
himself, sent to Washington, by him, for the pur- 
pose, has caused the excess supplied in the “rural 
districts,” alone, to be credited to the State at 
large, so that the City of New York, and the few 
other places, which are largely deficient, receive 
the benefit of the surplus volunteers furnished ia 
other localities!” 

It is well known, that in the rural, anti-slavery 
districts, the excess of volunteers was very large, 
while, in New York and Brooklyn, where the 
Copperhead vote for Gov. Seymour obtained a 
large majority for him, the volunteering was 
greatly deficient. The “injustice and fraud” will 
be found, we are confident, on the other side. 





An omitted argument !—It strikes us 
that the weightiest and soundest argument for the 
relief of his New York “friends” from the unjust, 
unconstitutional, and despotic conscription, has 
been omitted by Gov. Seymour, entirely. He says 
they are opposed to the draft. Their cheers for 
Jeff. Davis, Gen, McClellan, and Gov. Seymour, 
showed that they were so, and why they were 80. 
Their “insurrection” and “riot,” their “robbery, 





was a leading member.” Coptain Cailloax 


arson, and murder,” with which the Governor #q 


concealed, is, evidently, to prevent a speedy in- 
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plentifully and so truthfully charges them, shows 
plainly that they and the like of them are traitors, 
unworthy the honor of being enrolled as Ameri- 
can soldiers, and could not safely be entrusted 
with arms. He should have told the President 
so, and should have saved himself the trouble and 
mortification of employing so many sophistical 
and unsound arguments ! 


THE WAR. 
anaes 
SATURDAY, AUG. 8. 

The Draft in the District of Columbia is 
completed. Everything passed pleasantly. In 
Washington, 3,700 white and 1,253 colored con- 

«scripts were drawn. Outside the limits of Wash- 

ington the number drafted was 700 whites, and 
65 colored men. Some of the colored conscripts 
are already presenting themselves for duty. 


From Charleston Harbor.—We have 
dates from off Charleston to the 4th instant. The 
siege was going on favorably. Admiral Dahlgren 
and all his officers are confident of success. A 
correspondent says that the grand battle will be- 
gin during this week, and will be the most furious 
of the war. ‘The Tronsides is within 500 yards of 
Sumter. Both sides are putting up land batteries 
on James and Morris Islands. ‘There has been 
little cannonading, of late. The enemy are evi- 
dently saving their ammunition. Union reinforce- 
ments have arrived. The capture of about 500 
rebels by the New York “Lost Children” (/nfans 
Perdn), is reported. They had gone to a small 
island near Folly Island, where our men succeed- 
ed in bagging the whole lot, with scarcely a show 
of fight. On the night of the Ist, a blockade-run- 
ner tried to get out of Charleston harbor, but was 
discovered by the Ironsides, and sunk by a broad- 
side. It is supposed that a fine load of cotton was 
lost to the Liverpool market; the crew, very 
probably, went down with the vessel. On the 
previous night, the steamer Kate, a swift, Clyde- 
built craft, was captured by the Iroquois. The 
Kate had a cargo of cotton from Wilmington. 
She was sent North to be eondemned.— Trib. 





New Orleans dates are to the Ist. 
ia little news of importance. 


There 
Banks had 
gone to Vicksburg. The news of the riots in New 


Gen. 


York had been received, and caused great rejoic- 
ings among the disloyal portion of the community. 
Many rebel prisoners had been brought in. The 
N. O. Era says that “Gen. Grant has some dozen 
skeleton regiments of colored troops organizing 
at Vicksburg.” 


the military and naval service shall be treated 
the same as white men.—T'ribune. 


The recent riot in New York.— 
Rioters brought to justice. Amount of claims for 
damages.—That many of the actors in the recent 
riots are being brought to justice, will be seen 
by the following summary of proceedings in 
Court, on Saturday, which appears in this morn- 
iug’s Tribune: 

In the Court of General Sessions, on Saturday» 
before Recorder Hoffman, Joseph Marshal, con- 
victed of assaulting and robbing a colored man 
named Charles Jackson, on the 15th of July last, 
was sentenced to the State Prison for ten years. 
Patrick Sweeny, convicted of riot, in considera- 
tion of his previous good character, received the 
light sentence of three mouths imprisonment in 
the Penitentiary. John O'Hara was sent to the 
State Prison for three years, for picking a pock- 
et. Richard Lynch, who had previously pleaded 
guilty to a charge of riot in the Court of Special 
~essions, for which he was sentenced to the 
Penitentiary for ten months, pleaded guilty to 
stealing trom the Colored Orphan Asylum, and 
was remanded for sentence. Patrick Monahan, 
pleaded guilty to a charge of assault and battery 
committed on the second day of the riot ; he was 
remanded for sentence. Several cases of indict- 
ments for arson in the first degree and for assault 
and battery were ordered to the Court of Oyer 
and Terminer. Thomas Canner was allowed to 
put ina plea of petit larceny on an indictment, 
charging him with having stolen several articles 
of household furniture, valued at $60, from the 
house of Mr. James 8. Gibbons. Dennis Welsh, 
an Irishman, 31 years of age, was tried on an in- 
dictment for grand larceny, which charged him 
with having stolen a mattress, valued at $410, 
from the house of Mr. James &. Gibbons. The 
testimony was inconclusive, and the Jury brought 
in a verdict of not guilty. 

The inquest on the body of Col. O'Brien is 
coneluded. The Jury have rendered a verdict 
against Patrick Keegan and Patrick O'Brien, who 
are now in the hands of the authorities. 

Claims for damages sustained during the ri- 
ots, filed in the Contractor's office, already 
amount to over $1,300,000. 


— 
TUESDAY, AUG. Il. 

There is little war news stirring at present. 
From the army of the Potomac we lgarn 
that Gen. Lee has been reinforced by Gen. Polk's 
Division, and that he has extended aid to Beaure- 
gard at Charleston. None of Lee’s infantry are 


north of the Rapidan. Gen. Meade, having been 





In the Southwest the prospect is still dark 
for the Confederacy. Rebel guerrillas retreat be- 
fore Col. Hatch, who is scouting the country in 
every direction, and picking up all the small 
squads he ean find. Deserters from rebel bands 
Scouts report Gen. Joe Johnston’s 
army ut Enterprise. 


are plenty. 


From the “Confederacy.” —Richmond 
papers to the Gth inst. are received. The Confed- 


Jetf. Davis has is- 











erates are greatly downcast. 
sued an address to his soldiers imploring them to 
stand firm, and not desert him in the hour of trial. 
The press tries to look on the bright side, but 
doesn’t succeed at all. Fears concerning the fate 
of Charleston are freely expressed. 
erything “looks dark,” to the rebels. 
A serious loss.—The steamer Ruth, in Goy- 
ernment service, was burned, on Monday last, 
near Cairo. Among the property lost was $2,- 
500,000, in greenbacks, seat out to pay Gen. 
Grant's army. It is said that Major Greenwall, 
the paymaster, and three clerks were lost. 


Indeed, ev- 


MONDAY, ALG 10, 


Army of the Potomac.—* All is quiet,” | 
at present, with the Army of the Potomac, and 
no prospect of an engagement is reported. The } 
rebel army is said to be strongly intrenched | 

outh of the Rapidan. There isa story to the | 
effeet that Gen. Meade insists upon resigning, | 
that the Administration has finally decided to 
accept his resignation, and that Gen. Grant is 
spoken of as his successor. All this is mere ru- 
mor. The Washington Star says that Gen. Lee 
The for- 
mer insists upon receiving reinforcements, which 
the latter avows his inability to furnish. 


and Jeff. Davis, are at “ loggerheads.” 


Lee 
replies that unless he has them he must give up 
all of Virginia, north of the James river. 


greatly annoyed by resident rebels in Virginia, 
destroying railroad tracks by night, has ordered 
that, hereafter, when any damage has been done 
to the roads, the people within ten miles of the 
place will be required to make the necessary re- 
pairs. If this does not stop the depredations, 
he will send the entire population of the locality 
beyond the lines, and take their property for 
government use. 

From Charleston Harbor we hear that 
between 7,000 and 8.000 Union reinforcements 
have arrived. 

Gen. Bragg is. at last accounts, reported at 
Chattanooga, 

Successful Union Reconnoissance.— 
From Fortress Monroe we learn that the expedi- 
tion which left there on the 4th, under the direec- 
tion of Major-General Foster, and was accompa- 
nied by the turretted iron-clad Sagamon, and the 
gunboats Barney and Cohasset, proceeded to the 
James river, and when within seven miles of 
Fort Darling, at a point called Dutch Gap, a tor- 
pedo exploded under the bow of the Barn ¥, 
causing a terrific concussion, and washing over- 
board tifteen of the crew, and the commander of 
the vessel. The rebels then opened a brisk fire 
from the shore, and over a dozen shots passed 
through the Barney and the Cohasset. The tleet 
returned, having accomplished the object of the 
reconhoissance., 


Frederick Douglass appoinied by the War 
Department to assist tn organizing Colored Reqi- 
West.—We much vratilied to 
find, in the Washington correspondence of the 


ments in the are 


Tribune, the following paragraph. 


“Fred, Douglass arrived in Washington this 
morning, and went to see the President, Secre- 
tary Stanton, and other members of the Cabinet. 
Mr. Douglass thanked the President for the issu- 
ing of the late order guaranteeing protection to 
colored troops. At the War Department he was 
deputized to join Adjt..Gen. Thomas, and assist 





The Prospect at Charleston,—bDy the 
arrival at this port this morning of the transport 
George Peabody, from Port Royal 6th inst., we 
learn that the troops are busy building batteries, 
and it was reported that a grand attack would 
be made on Sumter by both land and naval fore- 
es on the &th inst. 

From the South West.— Expedition in- 
to Arkansas. 

Carro, Saturday, August 8, 1863. 

All the Rebel territory west of the Mississip- 
pi will soon be cleared of every organized Rebel | 
Gen. Davidson is marching down the 
center of Arkansas, and in several little affairs 
with the enemy has been entirely successful. 
Already the people of Jacksonport are said to be 
fleeing before Davidson’s approach. Another 
expedition is on the point of starting into this 
western country, Which will help to complete the 
work of crushing the Rebellion. It is not prop- 
er to speak of it in detail at present ; but it can- 
not be long before the entire extent of territory 
will be under undisputed Federal control. 

The Memphis-Grenada-Jickson- Atlanta Appeal 
urges guerilla operations 
hiver, 


force, 


on the Mississippi 
and says a systematic plan of operations 
on its banks willaccomplish much more than can 
otherwise be devised to cripple Grant. It wants 
to see travellers on the Father of Waters bush- 
whacked from every cane-brake and bluff below 
Memphis. : 

Gien. Tuttle passed through, yesterday, on his 
way to lowa. 

Naval.—Operation of privateers. Conver- 
tion of the bark Conrad into a privateer.—On the 
27th of July the Bremen bark Prymont Capt. 
Von Hagen, arrived at this port from Montevi- 


deo, reporting that on the 22d of June, in lati- 


ae 
—_ 


him in organizing colored regiments. He will 
proceed at once to the Mississippi.” 
Hurra for Uncle Abe! 


again ! 


He has done something 


Arrival of Admiral Farragut in New 
ork.—The city was honored yesterday by the 
arrival of the gallant Admiral Farragut, in his 
battle scarred ship Hartford. Joyful salutes 
from all the forts, and the French and Spanish 
war vessels in the harbor greeted the welcome 
guests. The Hartford has been in battle at Forts 
Jackson and St. Philip, Fort Chalmette, with the 
ram Arkansas, at Port Iludson twice, at Vicks- 
burg, at Baton Rouge, and at Donaldsonville. 
Her hull and spars and rigging bear the marks 
of 240 round shot and shell, and unmentionable 
rifle and musket balls. 

The trial of Rioters, in New York, con- 
tinues, and many criminals are being brought to 
justice. 

Retaliation. — Messrs. Flynn and Sawyer. 
—Friday of this week is the day appointed for 
the execution of Messrs. Flynn and Sawyer, Un- 
ion prisoners at Richmond, in retaliation for the 
two rebel officers executed by Gen. Burnside for 
recruiting in Kentucky. Our Government has 
notified the Confederates that, in case Capts. 
Flynn and Sawyer are executed, the rebel Gen, 
Fitzhugh Lee and Capt. Winder, held as ho stages, 
will certainly share a similar fate. A colored 
lady, a refugee from Richmond, just arrived at 
Washington, states that much excitement exists 
in Richmond, concerning the matter. The people 
demand the execution, while Gen. Lee, father of 
Fitzhugh, and the entire family, threaten, in case 





tude 26, longitude 37 11, he spoke the bark Con- 
rad, of Philadelphia, who could not or would not 
give any satisfactory answers to his inquiries. 

The Captain of the Conrad said they were 
bound to Buenos Ayres, and would send a boat 
on board of the Breman vessel. She had a brass 
cannon, and Captain Hagen, not liking appearanc- 
es, did not wait for the boat. Her subsequent 
movements showed she was not bound to Buenos 
Ayres, as she was steering in a northwesterly di- 
rection before the wind. At the time there were 
three sail in company. 

The Conrad was at Buenos Ayres May 24th., 
loading for New York, and when her movements 


of the execution of Fitzhugh Lee, to desert the 
Confederacy. Great anxiety is felt, concerning 
the result. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Seymour and the Draft—The Daily 
News, seconding The Express’s threat that the 
Draft shall not be made in our City under existing 
circumstances, says : 

“Gov. Seymour has pledged his sacred word and 
honor, and the people of New York trust in him 
and believe him, that not one single drafted citt- 








were reported, we remarked that in all probabil- 
ity she had been captured and converted into a 
privateer. 

Our latest advices from Europe, report that 
the Conrad was captured by the Alabama, and 
there is no doubt now that she is playing the 
part of “ Tacony No. 2.” 

The Conrad was a bark of three hundred and 
forty-seven tons, built in 1850 at Philadelphia, 
and was ownedgat that port by T. A. Newhall & 
Co. She was commanded by Captain Salisbury, 
and rated A2. 

Ship Talisman, Captain Howard, burned by the 
Alabama, sailed from New York on the 2d of 
May for Shanghae, with an assorted cargo. _She 
was a fine ship of twelve hundred and thirty- 
seven ton register, built at Damariscotta, Me., 
in 1854, and was owned by Messrs Crocker & 
Warren, of this city. 


Colored Regiments in Pennsylvania. 
—The Philadelphia Inquirer of Saturday says: 
“ An order was received in this city yesterday 
morning, directing that the colored regiment 
which has been encamped at Chelton Hill since 
its formation, shall leave as soon as possible for 
Charleston, South Carolina. Another colored 
regiment is now forming in this city. Its ranks 
are fast filling up, and it is thought that ina few 
days they will have reached the number requir- 
ed. The rapidity with which the colored regi- 
ments are filling up is truly astonishing.” 


Action! The measure for the protection of 


colored soldier’s, to be carried with effect—The 
President is determined to carry into effect his 
recent order relative to the retaliation upon pris- 
oners of war. He has ordered that three pris- 
oners from South Carolina shall be held in close 
confinement as hostages for three negro seamen 
captured on the gunboat Isaac Smith, and who 


are now in prison at Charleston. All oth is- 
oners, whether white or black, treated ‘by the 
enemy in a manner not applicable to prisoners 
of war, will be equally represented by Southern 


zen shall be forced away from the State until the 
constitutionality of the Conscription Act shall have 
been decided on by our Courts. He is virtually 
pledged to do as The Express says: to call forth 
the entire militia force of New York to resist the 
kidnapping, which Abolitionist howlers tell us is 
inevitable, and we entertain no doubt that he will 
keep his word.” , : 

That Seymour is at heart with Jeff. Davis and 
his crew, we have no manner of doubt. We be- 
lieve it is susceptible of proof that he has eulogiz. 
ed the Confederate Constitution as decidedly 
superior to that of the United States, and that he 
has expressed a strong desire that New York 
should adopt that Constitution and thus become 

art and parcel of the manstealer’s Confederacy. 

ut whereand when did he “pledge his sacred 
word and honor’ that the enforcement of the 
National Conscription Act shall be postponed 
“until its constitutionality shall have been decided 
on by our [State] Courts?” When was the prin- 
ciple established that an act of Congress shall 
have no practical validity until State Courts affirm 
its constitutionality? This is a new way of set- 
tling constitutional questions—to presume a Fed- 
eral jaw invalid until State Courts see fit to ap- 
prove and affirm it.—N. ¥. Tribune. 


The position of Gov. Seymour, as defined by 
himself, in his Letter to the President—as noticed 
in our “Notes Editorial” —will be found, we think 
to differ very little, from the predictions of his 
satellites the Daily News and the Express. 


The Outbreak in Iowa—A collision 
between Copperheads and Unionists has taken 
place in Iowa. For many months there has been 
reason to —— this, in several counties of 
that state. The “Golden Circle” flourishes there, 
almost without attempt at secrecy, and or nized 
bands have been accustomed to meet and prac- 
tice the manual of arms. The members of these 
bands have never scrupled to avow their hatred 
of the national administration, and their disposi- 





men, Mr, Lincoln is determined that negroes in 





Wh to resist by arms whenever practicable. 
Whatever the occasion of the outh mention- 





ed in our columns, occurrences of the kind have 
been apprehended by Union men for a long time. 
But, happily, in Lowa secessionists are in the min- 
ority, and rebellion is a hard part to play. 


The Vallandigham Democrats in 
Trouble—Peter ilarbinger, of Jackson county, 
Ohio, and Edward Hughes, of Adams county, 
have been arrested for piloting Morgan’s men 
through the state. Affidavits declare that they 
not only did this, but actually pointed out the 
Union men, and shared the plunder. They are 
both of them “ Butternuts.” 


Teachers’ National Convention.— 
The Teachers’ National Convention met at Chica- 
go on Thursday. The attendance from different 
parts of the country is large; fully fifteen hun- 
dred teachers were present, three-fourths of whom 
are females. 


The Relief fund.—Subscriptious for the 
benefit of culored sufferers in the late riots, has 
reached the amount of $38,000. 


Wm. L. Yancey, “Confederate” Senator 
from South Carolina, is dead. The Tribune gives 
the following brief sketch of him. 

Ile was born in Columbia, S. C., in 1815, but 
made Alabama his home. In 1844 he was elected 
to Congress in place of that mountain of humani- 
ty, Dixon Il. Lewis. In 1845 he was re-elected, 
and voted for the annexation of Texas and in 
favor of “Fifty-four Forty or Fight.’ He subse- 
quently continued his law business ; was sent to 
the Democratic Convention in 1848 which nomina- 
ted Cass, where he tried to get through a resolu- 
tion intended to pérmit the transit and settlement 
of slaves allover the Union. He opposed the 
compromises of 1850, and from that time became 
a recognized leader.of the extremists of the South. 
In a letter written by him in 1858 occurs the oft- 
quoted phrase, “to fire the Southern heart.” Io 
1859 he urged the Legislature of Alabama to eall 
a State Convention in case a Republican Presi- 
dent should be elected. In 1860 he was a member 
of the Charleston Convention, and was among the 
earliest of the seceding delegates. Then he went 
in for Breckinridge, and came even to New York, 
where he spoke in favor of a coalition of all fac- 
tions to beat Lincoln. In December he was a 
leading spirit in the Alabama Convention, and re- 
ported the ordinance of Secession. He was then 
sent as Commissioner of the Confederacy to Eu- 
rope to plead for help, but returned in February, 
1862, safely running the blockade, and took his 
seat as a Senator inthe Confederate Congress. 
Mr. Yancey was impulsive and somewhat reck- 
less in his manners, and, in common with the 
mass of Southern politicians, passed through many 
rough scenes and had many bitter enemies. 


Gen. John B. Floyd, also of rebel notorie- 
ly, ia reported, in the Richmond Examiner, as 
lying dangerously ill at Abingdon, Va. But 
slight hopes are entertained of his recovery. 
Senators from West Vircinia.—W ait- 
man ‘'T. Willey, of Morgantown, and P. G. Van 
Winkle, of Parkersburg, both thorough Union 
men, have been chosen to represent West Vir- 
ginia in the United States Senate. 

Is James Buchanan a_ traitor ?—A 
telegram from St. Louis, dated Aug. 5, says: 
*Tue Democrat's Vicksburg special dispatch, 
dated the 30th, says in the late advance on Jack- 
son letters were captured confirming the treason 
of James Buchanan. — Ilis replies to Jeff. Davis 
confirm Gen, Scott's accusations.” 

Gov. Curtin has been re-nominated, by the 
Unionists, for the Governorship of Pennsylvan- 
ia. 

John Merryiman of Baltimore County, Md., 
who took a leading part in the violent opposition 


jects any compromise not based on the independ. 


FOREIGN. 
Surope.—By the arrival of the Hecla, Hiber- 
nian, and China, we have European dates to 
Aug. 2nd. The news is not particularly impor- 
tant. Intelligence of the New-York riots had 
reached England. The London Times, while 
acknowledging the heavy blow to the Confeder- 
acy of the loss of the Mississippi, finds solace in 
the raid of Morgan into Ohio and the anti-draft 
outbreak in New-York, which latter it character- 
ises as “little less than an insurrection” The 
story that Mr. Lincoln had decided to postpone 
the draft was believed. In view of it the Times 

Says : 

“ If that be true, it will be hopeless to enforce it, 
for such an example is infectious, and other cities 
in the North are not likely to submit to a con- 
scription which they have only to resist forcibly 
to escape. It would have been strange indeed if 
the American people had submitted to a measure 
which is a distinctive mark of the most despotic 
Governments of'the continent. But if Mr. Lin- 
coLn can only recruit his armies by conscription, 
and the conscription fails, his Government will 
have collapsed at the very crisis of its policy. The 
hopelessness of the enterprise is never more ev1- 
dent than at a time when it seems most promis- 
ing. The war fails to unite the jarring factions 
of the bewildered people, and they seem roused at 
the last extremity only to the determination that 
it promises no results worth the price they are 
asked to pay.” 

The prospects of the Rebellion were generally 
considered to be unpromising, and the Confeder- 
ate loan was heavy, being at 17 to 15 discount. 
American stocks were buoyant. The Queen on 
the prorogation of Parliment, has declared in 
favor of strict neutrality. Mr. Laird has publish- 
ed the document on which he founds his statement 
that the Federal Government had approached him 
with a view to getting vessels built hy him. 
They are letters from a man to Washington whose 
name Mr. Laird refuses to publish. Secretary 
Welles denies all knowledge of the matter. 

The Poles had a successful encounter with the 

Russians on the 29th at Gricinen. The procla- 
mation of the National Government of Poland re- 


ence of Poland, and the restoration of the bound- 
aries of 1782. There was considerable excite- 
ment, at first, in view of the replies of Russia to 
the notes of the Three lowers, and war was ap- 
prehended, but at latest accounts the panie was 


the Freedmen, though the Government, in the 
way of relieving their Physical, Moral and Ip. 
tellectual Wants, but also to encourage to 
Patriotism and Loyalty, and as far as we migh; 
through the Co-operation of the Government 
bring them into its active service. : 


tae Great ruling power above us, has arrived, and 


cheering voice, to our Brethren, who for the most 
part we believe, unwillingly aiding in the ranks 
of the Rebellion to cease at once that aid ag {ary 
and as soon as possible, and meet us, as we be- 
lieve we shall come with our thousands from the 
North, gathering up in our Southward march our 
now Free, Waiting Noble brothers, with our 
Glorious Watchword LIBERTY to the millions 
yet in bonds, maintenanve of the Union, Constitu- 
tion and the Laws. 


zens of this Great and Glorious State, carry out 


“Shall we bare our bosoms, as your Fathers 
Sons and Brothers have done, to our Country’s 
Common Foe? 


“Shall we not go down with them, as our Fath- 


share with them the terrors, as well as the 
of the Battle Field? 

Your answer in the affirmative will be our ap- 
eal to the Government—-to a Patriotic Beneyo.- 
ent Public, for all necessary aid and encourage- 

ment. . 


Glory 


Avenue cor., Duffield Street, Brooklyn, where all 
donations of Books, Money and Clothing, will be 
most gratefully received and judiciously appro- 
priated James N. Giovucester, 

President of the Aincrican’s Freedinen Friend Society. 
Residence 290 Bridge Street, Brooklyn. ; 


a 
STRAY GEMS. 

Usg or Arriictions.—We never feel Christ 
to be a reality, until we feel Him to be a ne- 
cessity.— Awstin Phelps. 
Prive.—Thou shalt sooner detect an ant 
moving in the dark night, on the black earth, 
than all the motions of pride in thy heart. 
Iumisry.—It is easy to go afoot, when 
one leads one’s horse by the bridle. 
Tuovcuts.—Guard well thy thought; our 
thoughts are heard in heaven.—- Young. 

W EAKNEss, 
Weakness is wretchedness! To be strong 


Is to be happy! I am weak, 











subsiding and it is thought that the difficulties | 
will be settled by diplomacy. | 
Mexico—Havana.—By the arrival of the | 
Fagle at this port we have dates from Havana to 
Aug. 1, and from Vera Cruz to July 16. A dis- 
pateh of Gen. Forey to the French Minister of | 
War announcing the election of Archduke Maxi- 
milian was published in Vera Crnz, and a salute 
of 101 guns was fired in honor of the event. It 
is said that Doblado and Comonfort have declared 
their readiness to submit to the new order of 
things. Juarez has sent Commissioners to Wash- | 
ington to implore the aid of the United States. 
There was a rumorip Havana that the Vander- | 
bilt had been sunk by the Georgia, but it was not | 
generally believed. Several arrests have been | 
made in Havana for circulating a pamphlet | 
against the Jesuits, and one for having a copy of 
Victor Hugo’s Miserables, ° | 


There is a rumor via Santa Ie that the French 
have abandoned Mexico. 


This seems highly im- 
probable. 








made by Secession sympathizers in Maryland to 
the passage of the national troops from the East 
to Washington City, just after the war commen- | 
ced, has been presented by the Grand Jury of | 


treason 


November term of the court. 


Gen. Osterhaus not dead.--Letters from 
Vicksburg bring the gratifying intelligence that 
Gen.Osterhaus,whose death the Rebels reported, is | 
still among the living, and, though wounded, he 


is yet as able to serve the Union as ever. Ile has | 


has made.— 777). 


Temperance Convention. 
perance Convention in behalf of temperance in 


Wednesday, Aug. 5, was a success. The Rey. Dr. 
Newell of New York was President. Many im- 
portant resolutions were discussed and adopted, 
and in three successive meetings, several spirited 
addresses were made 

Election in Missouri— John G. Scott, 
(pro-slavery) has been re-elected to Congress from 
the ILL. District of Missouri, to fill the vaeancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Noell, emancipation 
representative from that District. 


me 
MURDER OF DR. WM. N. HUDSON, 

When the advance guard of Morgan’s rebel 
cavalry were in the vicinity of Pomeroy, Meigs 
county, O., on the morning of Saturday, Jaly Lsun, 
they committed a most deliberate and unprovoked 
murder on the person of Dr. Wm. N. Iludson, a 
venerable citizen, aged 74 years. The circum- 
stances were briefly as follows: Dr. ILudson had 
just returned from secreting his horse, when he 
heard a neighbor, under the influence of liquor, 
shouting and making some disturbance, and im- 
mediately started to quiet him. While on his 
way across the field, he heard Me clatier of horse- 
men in the road, and turning to look, was instant- 
ly shot down, the ball passing through the groin 
and thigh, breaking the bone at the joint. From 
this wound he died, on the following Wednesday. 

Dr. Hudson had no weapons about his person, 
and had, for years, kept none. Bent by age and 
infirmity, he could have made no serious resist- 
ance had he been so disposed ; yet these evident 
facts secured him no mercy at the hands of the 
murderers. 

During the two hours that the advance guard 
rested pear Dr. Hudson’s, the rebel Licutenant 
who ordered him shot was in the house with oth- 
ers, ransacking it for valuables, while his victim 
lay panting for life. Seeming to think some apolo- 
gy for his barbarity needtul, he remarked “he 
didn’t know he was such an old man.” One asked 
of Dr. Hudson’s granddaughter, “You are abolt- 
tionists here, aren’t you?” The question sugges- 
ted the probability that a notorious copperhead 
of that county, who was a willing guide tor Mor- 
gan, had pointed out Dr. Hudson as a suitable 
person on whom to vent their murderous spleen. 

Dr. Hudson was born in Goshen, Conn., in 
1789, and when a lad of ten years, came with his 
father to the Western Reserve, to the present town 
of Hudson, Summit county. About 1812 he return- 
ed to the Kast and took a thorough course of 
medical study. This profession he successfully 
pursued during the rest of his life, a period of 
more than fifty years. Ife was characterized by 
unimpeachable integrity and firmness of purpose. 
He knew no fear; opposition and persecution 
served but toconfirm him in the practice of the 
right, and the advocacy of the truth. Long be- 
fore the origin of the Old Liberty Party, he was 


| ance with a law adopted by the Legislature of 
had the privilege of readinug his own obituary, | 
and may well be proud of the record which he | 





The Tem- | 


| 


the army and navy, held at Saratoga Springs on | 
3 £ I a 


| 
| 
| 
| 





an abolitionist ; and when that party originated, 
he voted that ticket alone, in Manchester, Adams 
County, O., amid threats of violence to his person 
and property. Beheving in the inalienable right 
of human beings to “‘life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness,” he never failed to befriend the 
fugitive from bondage, and to guide him toward 
the North Star. Being thus, for a long period, a 
living witness against popular sins in church and 
State, it seems not inappropriate that he should 
providentially suffer martyrdom at the instigation 
of the vile demon of slaveholding which he had 
so long fought. [lis death was peaceful and 
happy. For months previous, his letters breathed 
the spirit of one ripe for heaven, and bis dying 
message to his absent sons, was, “to meet him 
there.” 

Dr. Hudson’s will contains one noteworthy 
provision. Itis this: that after the death of his 
wife, one half the proceeds of his estate shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States, pro- 
vided slavery shall at that time have been abolish- 
ed in all parts of this land.—Chicago Christian 
Herald. ). 
«, The deceased was a patron and subscriber to 
the Principia, and was father of the late Prof, 


Timothy B. Iludso n, of Oberlin College. 


——_—__—n 0 8 0o>—_______- 


WOMEN’S LOYAL NATIONAL 
LEAGUE 

Mrs. Josephine L. Griffing will commence a 
tour in behalf of the Women’s Loyal National 
League, in Michigan and Northern Illinois ; scat- 
terihg tracts and petitions, and speaking before 
Loyal Leagues and Societies existing in different 
places. 

Those desiring to secure her services should ad- 
dress her at Adrian, Michigan, during August 





and September. 





South America.—W hile we of the United 
Sates are discussing the “policy of Emancipation’ 


other Nations are acting it. The subjoined in- 


quote from the Tribune. 


EMANCIPATION IN SurinaM.—On the Ist of 
July, the Slaves of Sarinam, a Dutch colony 


in South America, were emancipated in accord- 


Holland on the Sth of Angust, 1862, with the 
cordizl sanction of the Datch Government. The 
slaves of the eolony form an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the total population, numbering about 
45,000 persons, in an aggregate population of 61 - 
YOU. More than one half of the negroes belong 
to the Moravian Church, the missionaries of which 
publish in the papers of their domination some 
interesting information on this important event, 


and especially, on the spirit in which the slaves 


received the news of their approaching liberty. 
The Rey. Mr. Jansa, one of the oldest and most 

experienced missionaries of the colony, says : 
“The intelligence of the speedy emancipation 


| of the negroes naturally awakens in me, who have 


so long labored in this Colony, the most heartfelt 
joy. ilaving been requested by several planters 
to make known to their slaves the Proclamation 
of the Governor and the Emancipation law, I did 
so. They assembled, neatly dressed, in the church, 
aud I tried — everything to them, getting 
them to repeat aloud all that I said, so that there 
might be no misunderstanding. The joy and | 
praise ef the poor negroes were touching. They | 
had previously heard, but refused to believe, the | 
news, saying: ‘The whites have deceived us so | 
often But now that | made known the truth, | 
and told them, ‘It is really so, our Savior has in- 
fluenced the King and his counsellors to set you 
free on the first of July, 1863’—they doubted no 
longer. Big tears of joy rolled down their black 
cheeks, and with jubilee joy they exclaimed : 
‘Our dear teacher tells us ; we believe it; we will 
be free? What our mothers heard of, ere we 
were born, that is now to come to pass, that we 
will see! “Thanks, thanks unto God " 

After Mr. Jansa had proclaimed the coming 
emzncipation, on a number of plantations, fifteen 
of the native assistants of the missionaries went to 
the Citizen-Captain (chief magistrate of a dis. 
trict), and begged him to thank the Governor. 
and through the Governor the King, in the name 
of all the plantations of this district ; they added 
that so long as they should continue slaves they 
would show themselves to be diligent and obe- 
dient, and would endeavor to prove that the lib- 
erty promised them should not be abused ; and 
that when they were free, they would earn their 
bread and support their families, faithtully ; fin- 
ally, they asked permission to send their children, 
at once, to school. 

In respouse, the Governor wrote a very friend- 
ly letter, which the missionary read from the 
pulpit on the first Sunday in Advent. The Citi- 
zen-Captain was present and addressed the ne- 
groes, Whereupon several native assistants in 
succession rose, thanked him, and then spoke 
very appropriately to the congregation. 

The missionary continues : 


“The spirit at present prevailing among the ne- 
groes is excellent. Who will wonder at the joy 
of the missionaries? We have been hindered in 
our labors, and have been obliged to submit to 
many things, only in order to gain access tu the 
plantations, That after the emancipation, too, 
much will occur to try us, is clear; but we will 
no longer be restrained from giving the bread of 
life to those who really hunger for it; we will not 
be obliged to hold service, and give instruction, 
late in the evening, when the negroes are tired 
and worn out: we will have the children in our 
schools, and no one can forbid them to come. I 
confess that I feel rejuvenated. The negroes of- 
ten say to me: ‘ You rejoice with us, as though 
you too were to be made free!’ The oppression 
of slavery is something terrible !” 


The Moravians, in view of the emancipation, 
feel the necessity of having more schools and 
more native assistants, It is an encouraging cir- 
cumstance that there already is, at Beekhuizem, 
a Normal School for the training of native teach- 
ers, which will, no doubt, be speedily enlarged. 
Perhaps the efforts which will be made by the 
Moravians, will be sufticient for preaching to and 
teaching all the negroes of the colony. If not, 
their wants, we hope, will attract the attention of 
other Christian denominations. 

In their moral and social progress, just at this 
time, the whole Christian and civilized world 
must feel the profoundest interest: for every un- 
favorable report that, rightly or wrongly, may 
be given of their condition, would be received 
with rejoicings by all the enemies of human free- 
dom in this country who have bathed this land in 
blood, or sympathize with those who have done 
so, that the African race may still be held in hope- 
less bondage. 
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AMERICAN FREEDMEN’S FRIEND 
SOCIETY. 


To the American People. 

About three months since, a few humble Color- 
ed Citizens of the cities of New-York and Brook- 
lyn, yet representing according to their quota, a 
good degree of the moral worth, wealth and in- 
telligence of the State united for the purpose 
of assisting the Government in relieving the 


urgent necessities of its Freedmen, by appeal- 
ing to a Christian Benevolent Public for aid. 
In the base of organization one of its promin- 




















And cannot find the good I seek, 
Because I feel and feas the wrong! 
Longfellow, 

Wi1..—lHlow many persons there are, who 
think their wills are quite lost, when they are 
far from it. In hard temptations and trials, 
they would find that a will submissive is not a 
will lost. A will not rebellious, is not a will 
annihilated. Who is there who does not wish 
something for himself?—wealth, honor, pleas- 
And 
from all these 
objects, because he possesses them, would soon 
perceive his attachment to them, if he were 


ure, conveniency, liberty, something? 


he who thinks his mind loose 


| once called upon to undergo the process of be- 
| ing wholly deprived of them.—Jaudame Guy- 


on, 

Triais.——“It is the spirit and manner of ou 
reception of the trials, difficulties, and cares, 
appointed us, that determine whether they 


| bring us moral strength or weakness.” 
the United States District Court in Baltimore for | resting account of the emancipation of 45,000 | 


He gave bail on Friday, July 31, in the | slaves in Surinam, a Dutch Colony of South 
sum of $40,000 to answer the charge at the next | Aierica, will be read with intense interest We 


Havrrixess.—The happiness of the present 
is made up mostly of that delightful discon- 
tent, which the hope of better things inspires. 


—Tlolland. 
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From the New-York Tribune of Sept. 17th. 

To SoLDIERS AND THEIR HEiRs.—The advertisement 
of Messrs. Nerrieron, Gitpert & Camp in to-day’s 
Tribune will necessarily attract the atttention of all 
those who have claims on the government for sol- 
diers’ bounty, pay or pensions. The terms on which 
these gentlemen propose to prosecute and collect 
such claimsare certainly moderate—remarkably so 
—while their integrity and responsibility is vouch- 
ed for by our Mayor and several of our leading brok- 
ers, merchants and lawyers. Believing them to be 
upright and capable, we commend them to public 
onfidence and patronage. 


From the New Yorker Staats Zeitung, [German pa 
per, | of September 23d, 1862. 

Back Pay or Discnareep oR KILLED Soipiers.— 
Messrs. Nerrieron, Gitpert & Camp, who have an 
otfice in this city, offer their services for the collec- 
tion of back pay, bounty, pensions, &c. Soldiers or 
their relatives are too often overcharged, so that it 
is well to know that acknowledged reliable men of 
business take charge of such matters at a small ex- 
pense. 


From the New Yorker Democrat, [German Paper.) of 
Sept. 25th, 1862. 

One of the first and best law firms, Messrs. Ner- 
tLeton, Gitsert & Camp, recommended by the most 
respectable business men of this city, make it their 
busivess to collect pensions, bounty and pay for sol- 
diers, sailors and their heirs. ‘Those who Cesire to 
employ these gentlemen, may rest assured that they 
will be treated well and punctually, and at a small 
expense. We recommend these gentlemen with full 
confidence, and wish that many of our countrymen 
would engage their services. As soon as their claims 
are collected, they will be paid without delay. 


From the New York Daily Times of Sept. 17. 

Pay or Sotpiers’ ARRRARS.— Very many thousands 
of our suldiers and their families will be interested 
in the notice published in another column,of Messrs. 
Nerrieton, Gitpert & Camp, a respectable law firm 
of this city, who offer to make collections of pay, 
bounties, pensions, &c., due to soldiers, at greatly 
reduced rates. Soldiers are very frequently subjected 
to the most outrageous impositions in this matter, 
which is deemed to be one of such general interest 
that a Benevolent Association has n formed in 
Chicago for the express purpose of making these 
collections for the ew ee compensation. 
The rates they have estab’ are precisely those 
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tae Fluid, Coal Oil and Camphene Wicks, 
@c., AC. 
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MIUMS, 

To the Yearly Subscribers to MME, DemorEst’s Mir- 
ROR OF FAsutons, including Extra Patterns, System 
of Dress-Cutting, Magazines, Photographic Albums, 
elegant gilt or steel Side and Back Combs, $5 Run- 
ning-Stitch Sewing-Machines, Wheeler & Wilson's 
Sewing-Machines, and Patent Lever Gold Watches. 
Any of the above valuable premiums to be obtained 
without paying any money forthem. For particulars 
see The Mirror of Fashions, or send for a circular. 

rpy a. [miacrintg Banas... 
rhe T.S. Wright House. 

161 Coneord St. 

Mrs. 8. PLANT respectfully announces that she has 
ypened a first class colored Boarding and Lodging 
House at 161 Concord st, Brooklyn, where she is pre- 


pared to accommodate the public on the most reason- 
able terms. 


Gardiner’s Compound. 
AGENT, F. C. WELLS, 
No. 115 Franklin street, Boston. 


If you have the Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Salt Rheum 
or any Blood ditticulty, 


’ 
Use Gardiner's Rheumatic 
and Neuralgia Compound, as it is an internal remedy 
driving out and entirely eradicating the disease.— — : 

CHARLESTOWN Mass, Sept. Ist, 1862, £ 
Mr. GARDINER :— 
Dear Sir;—1 cannot command language to express 
the gratitude I feel for the relief from extreme sutler 
ing which has recently been afforded me by your val- 
uable medicine. For nearly four years I have seen a 
victim of Rheumatism, from which | have sutlered 
what Lhave no language to describe. Much of the 
time I was contined to my bed, and, when able to 
walk at all, even in my room, could not do so without 
the aid of a stall, and frequently experienced the most 
excruciating pains. I had lost all contidence in the 
power of medicine to relieve me; and wheu a friend 
recommended a trial of your {Compound, I hesitated 
sulne Lime lo apply for it. 1 at length concluded to 
try it, Without any expectation that it would benetit 
me; bul, lo my great surprise and joy, and the joy of 
my friends in less than three days I found my pains 
were last leaving me, aud in one week they were 
youe, I hung up my statl, and am now able, without 
its aid, to walk, run, and leap, with almost as much 
ease as When @ young man, though now more than 
OU years ol age, 
lt seems almost @ miracle that such a change hag 
come over me, and | only hope that any persons whe 
are sullering as I have suffered may be induced by my 
woudertul cure to try the “COMPOUND,” and with the 
saline happy result, 
Sincerely and gratefully yours, 

LUKE P. Lixcoun. 

Boarding- House Keeper, 29 City Square 


JAMES GOODWIN, 
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No. 110 Jolin Street, go; 


NEW-YORK, 


News aud Printing Paper manufactured .to 
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Kuglish Instruction in every branch, with Clothing 
and Food, are given without charge, 
(Employment Oflice for Boys is open trom 9 A, M. 

to 3 P. M. 
Good Homes,—Trades furnished either in the City or 
Country. 


NEAR CLIFF, 





Che Principia 
Is a Weekly Newspaper, published at 104 William 
stieet New-York, for the 
PRINCIPIA ASSOCIATION, 
This Association is composed of gentlemen of 
wealth and influence, in the principal states of the 
Union, and is organized according to law. 

Ihe paper is owned by the Association and under 
the eutire control of the Trustees pamed in the 
act of incorporation, viz. 

Joserpu W. ALDEN, 
Kev. Wa. Goopgtt, 
Rev. Gro. B. Cusever, D.D. 

It is edited by Rev. Witt1aM Goopg.t and Rev. Gro. 
B. Curever, D. D. and published by Jossru W.ALDEN 
for the corporation, 

Its columns will be enriched by able correspon- 
dents, aud occasional writers, all of whom will be 
guided by the way-marks in the following: 


PROSPECTUS. 

Our object, by this publication, is to promote pure religion, 
sound morals Cristian reforms ; the abolition of slaveholding, 
caste, the rum-tratlic, and Kindred crimes—the application of 
Cbristiau principles to ail the relations, duties, business arrange- 
ments, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family,the 
Jhurch, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the 
world toGod, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and 
rendering Society the type of heaven, Our text book is the 

Bible ; our standard, the Diviue law ; our expediency, obedi- 
ence;,our pian, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine promises 

our panoply, the whole armor of God. 





Any Post Masrer who will obtain (we dollars for a 
new subscriber, may retain fifty-cenis of the same 
for his commission. 
ANY PRESENT SUBSCRIBER Who will act as agent for the 
Principia, and canvass his or her city or town 
thoroughly, may retain ji/ty cents for commiesions, 
for each and every new subscriber paying Mo 
dollars in aivance, 
Postage.—'The postage on the Principia is tent 
cents, per annum, or five cents per quarter in ad- 
vance. 
qe" All papers will be forwarded, until an explicit 
order for a discontinuance is received; and whether 
taken by the subscriber or not from the place where 
they are ordered to be sent, he will be held account- 
able for payment until be orders a discontinuance, 
AND PAYS UP ALL THAT 18 DUB. 
LIABLLITIES OF THOSE WHO TAKE Perropicats.—The 
law declares that any person to whom a News 
is sent, is respousible fur payment, if he receives the 
paper or makes use of it, evenif he has never gub- 
scribed for it, or has ordered it to be stopped, His 
duty in such @ case is not to take the paper from the 
office or person with whom the paper is left, but to 
notify the Publisher that he does not wish for it. 
If papers are seat to @ post-oflice, store, tavern, or 
other place of deposit, and are not taken by th. 
person to whom they are sent, the post-master, 
express-agent, store, or tavern-keeper, is responsible 
for the payment, until he returns the paper, or gives 
— — the Publisher that they are lying dead ia 
office. 


(47 Post Masters and others wishing to stop a paper, 
or change its direction, sHouLD BE PARTICULAR TO GIVB 
THE NAMB OF THE POST-OFFICE TO WHICH IT HAS PRB 
VIOUSLY BREN sENT ; Otherwise it cannot be 
to. 
Monies in payment for the , may be sen 
mail at our rlak if addressed to the Publiaber. 

J. W. Aupan 
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Family Miscellany. 


For the Principia. 
A WISIL. 
EN ee 
BY ELLIE NEAL. 
en 
O, would I were a poetess, 
With a mine of thoughts as bright, 
As beautiful and fathomless 
As the ocean’s waves at night, 
When the starry hosts with their fairy queen, 
Have clad the dark billows in silvery sheen. 


O, would that every op ning tlower, 
And every whispering breeze, 

That sofuly tells of a Higher Power, 
As it tloats among the trees— 

That all scenes of life, and of nature fair, 


1 could blend together in poetry rare. 


O, would T had a mind as high, 
A heart as warm and true, 
As sweet a tone, as pure an eye, 
As broad a poet's view ! 
For beings they seem of a different sphere, 


Lent kindly to show us the beauties here. 


My heart is filled with poetry, 
It hath streamlets full and wide, 
But they must still tlow silently, 
And their gushing waters hide 
No muse immortal to them has given 


That spirit which breathes so much of heaven 


, would | were a poetess ! 
There’s music strange and wild— 
A thrilling note of joyousness, 
Felt even by a child, 
ln the lofty truths and warbling strains, 


, 


That poesy distills like spring-time rains 
= _ 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 
To-day, a hsping child, with hair sun golden, 
And blue of summer morning in his eyes, 
And cheeks aglow with kisses of new loving, 
old things new, with ignorant surprise ; 
To-morrow, and he knows the songs they sing in 
Paradise. 


Sees 


To-day, a youth, in pride of early manhood, 
With light of far-olf hope upon his brow, 

With eager « XM tation of the coming, 
And wild impatience of the loitering now ; 
To-morrow, he hath touched the throne at which all 


ange ls bow « 








onennaneaam 














them Bute, or Sandwich, or Barrington—a 
minion, a knave, @ parasite-—were to be omni- 
potent : without them Pitt, Grenville, Rock- 
ingham, Savile—probity, knowledge, station, 
genius—were Lo be ciphers, ‘The king was to 
interfere, directly and personally, in all the af- 
fairs of government, from the highest to the 
lowest and most minute detail of oflice—from 
the choice of a prime minister to the appoint- 
ment of an architect. 

“ Even Louis the Fourteenth, in the height 
of his power, had been kept somewhat in check 
by the dread of public opinion, and of the 
sneers of a keen-eyed and sarcastic race ; but 
in England, where duller men, rolling without 
respite, in the mire of practical life, were har- 
dened against wit and opinion, and looked on- 
ly to what they could see, and touch, and 
count—to the letter of the law, and the distri- 
bution of wealth and power—the sovereign, if 
he could once emancipate himself from the 
control of the aristoeracy——I use the word in 
its widest sense—-if he could suceeed in recon- 
ciliating the ends of arbitrary power to the 
forms of a free constitution, had no such re- 
straint to apprehend. He would have no 
more to fear from gibes and epigrams than 
Amurath or Aurungzebe. 

“ But let me not be unjust. If George IIT. 
had quite sueceeded in this subject, England 
would have had no reason to dread a repeti- 
tion of the injuries she bore under the Tudors, 
and did not bear under the Stuarts : men’s 
lives and properties, the honor of their wives 
wnd daughters, so far as the monarch was con- 
cerned, would have been sate. Ile would have 
been at the end of his reign, like the 
Jewish prophet, to have called on those whom 
he had ruled to witness whose ox or whose ass 
he had taken, or whom he had defrauded, and 
he would have obeyed the law. He would 
neither have exacted a hundred pullets from a 
great lady, as tue price of an interview with 
her husband, like King John; nor have flonge 
members of Parliament into prison for their 
votes and speeches, like Charles 1. ; nor have 
murdered them by bills of attainder, like Ien- 
ry VIIT. George IT. would not have intended 
the debauchery of Augustus of Saxony, nor 
have allowed a courtesan to choose his minis- 
ters and generals, like Louis NV. ; nor would 

he have run about the strects of his capital 

beating respectable women with his cane, like 

the father of Frederick the Great. The 

earnings of the laborer and the tradesman 

would not have been squandered on harlots 

and men as infamous as harlots, but (and in 

no very lavish measure) on parasites, hypo- 

crites and dunces. 

“ Te would have contented himself with ex- 

acting strict and absolute submission to his 

wishes in church and state. Ile would have 

been satisfied if he could have excluded every 

glimmering of light from the moral horizon of 

England; if he could lave guarded himself 

avainst the dangers of admitting to his coun- 

cils any man of greater abilities than his own ; 

if he could have disposed of every place of im- | 
portance in the kingdom to a series of beings | 
like Lord Bute and Lord Sidmouth, and have 

brought this island to be the Goshen of lords 

of the bedchamber and maids of honor—a flat, 

monotonous level of German servitude and re- 








able 


MOS, 
a would have promoted agriculture. 
inquire into the nature and destiny of the soul 
would have been perilous, investigations into 
irrational matter, into acids and alkalis, and 
the habits of molluseie, topics in no way likely 
to cherish any love of independence, would 
have been secure, and perhaps encouraged. 
The example he gave of temperance was, to 
the last hour of his rational life, a public bless- 
ing. "Though, treading in the steps of his 
race, he was an unkind father, he was a faith- 
ful husband. The English pardoned much 


ate on the throne.” 


TWO QUALITIES OF MEN 


newativeness of character which is « 


There is a 
ften mistak- 





To-day, she stands beside the bridal altar; 
All joy and promise round about her shrine: 
All truth is in the heart of him she loveth, 
And her pure faith makes bright the tlower-wreath 
t l shrine: 
To-morrow, hark! a fairer bridegroom, maiden, 
must be thine 
To-day, an old man lingers in his sadness 
Great vriefs have digged deep furrows in his checks; 
A cold grave with the long-ago departed, 
Iu stammering words, is all the boon he seeks 
lo-morrow, with unfaltering lips, the joy of heaven 
he speaks 
_(, 4 1 / i/'t 
a 
k t Cont stioniet 
LITtrise FREY 
° 
BY ASHTON CURRIER 
inn 
There's a musical sound— 
1 hear it oft 
Low and soft 
Following me around, 
Is ‘t the rain 
On the pane 
Or dropping on the ground, 
That 1 hear 
Low and near? 
Ah. no—fur, far more sweet 
Here and there 
On the stair 
Comes the sound of little fet 
Mid the gloom 
Of my room, 
Cheeril my ear thes rreel 
Bonnie Annic t 
Sweet and canny ! 
Peeping in with sunny face 
Opes the door 
Walks the floor 
In her most uneonscious gra 
While her feet 
Music sweet 
Echoing send throughout the pla 
~o her footste ps once did fall 
Patter, patter, 
With sweet clatter 
Through the ho ise and through the hall, 
Till one day 
She went away 
Tol laid beneath the sod ; 
But her teet 
Made musie sweet 
Up the “ shining way’’ to God. 
As ha, Mass 


For the Principia. 


“SPIRIT” versus “ LARGENESS 


” 
° 


Unintentionally, or unwittingly injure d, a 
luree nature smiles at offence, and would deem 
it simply ridiculous even to ‘dink about for- 
giVeness, 

Intentionally wronged, largeness but 
wounded, where a yet selfish or small nature 


Is 


becomes bristlingly plucky, and heroically in- 
dignant, not to say mildly vengeful. 

Largeness is ever so loving as to be ready to 
forgive, when penitence is even afar off, but 
yet coming, and almost as ready to forget 
when penitence is never manifested, It only 
regrets that the offender’s soul has not been 
large enough to become penitent, and purge it- 
self from evil. Largeness treasures no ill, but 
like charity hopeth all things good,  Large- 
ness canno! be insulted, for no one smaller than 
itself is capable of insulting it, and its equals 
never will, 

‘ Loving largeness,’ or ‘large lovingness’ are 
but paraphrases of Christian spirit, and to be 
a christian is to possess this majestic spirit 
which was Christ’s own. Who then would 
not be a christian ? Reader will you be? You 
may be? OU, seck to be ! 

. Watrer Carrou.. 


on 
A STRIKING PICTURE OF GEORGE 
ILf. 
A Cuarter rrom Mr. Patiinore’s new 
History or ENncG.anp. 

In the volume of Mr. Phillimore’s History 
of England, just published in London, oceurs 
the following unflattering but truthful picture 
of George IIT. : 

“The object of George the Third was to 
make his will as absolute in England as that 
of any German prince was over the boors and 
servile nobles in his dominions. Everything 
was to be drawn to his personal favor and in- 
clination : ministers were not to look to the 
House of Commons, nor the House of Com- 
mons to the people—every tie of social affec- 
tion and public trust was to be dissolved—par- 
ties were to be broken up—the great families 
were to be stripped, not only of the influence 
derived from the abilities and virtues of their 
representatives, but of that which property 
must always command in a free country. No- 
thing was to stand between the crown and the 
populace, The Rockinghams, Grenvilles, 
Bedfords, Saviles, were to be reduced, so far 
as political authority was concerned, to the 
condition to which the nobles of Castile had 
been brought by Ximenes, and the French ar- 
istocracy by the third monarch of the House 
of Bourbon. 

“The smile and favor of the sovereign were, 
in the eighteenth century, to be the sole object 
to which an English gentleman, however an- 
cient his lineage, however great his possessions, 
however splendid his abilities, however num- 
erous his titles to the love and veneration of 
his countrymen, should aspire. ‘They were to 


en for amiability, or impartiality, or some other 
kindred virtue. “Pace person possessing it nev- 
jUestion Ol Importance en- 
listing the interest aud tion of men, and is 
equally well pleased which ever party wins in 
the contest. The future of the churek, of the 
government, of society, of man, are of but lit- 
tle account to him, so that he is left undisturb- 
ed in his quiet, plodding, aimless journey 
through life. Ele avoi.: the opposition, strife, 
and bitteriiess encountered hy ihe positive 
man; but then he is practically, and for all 
useful purposes, nobody ; accomplishes nothing 
in life, and dies to be forgotten as 
is buried. 
On the other hand, there is a positiveness 
character not unfrequently mistaken for 
hardness, selfishness, arrogance, querulousness. 
The positive man has a purpose in life, and 
in all questions of great interest firmly plants 
himself on one side or the other, and will 
make himself unmistakably felt, whether the 
decision be for him or against his cherished 
view. All matters of public interest engage 
his best powers, and find him either an earnest 
advocate an active, persistent opponent. 
Men will call him hard names, and some will 
heartily hate him. But then he is a foree in 
the world, and all there is of science, art, edu- 
cation, government, attributable to him. 
While he lives, he is the only useful element 
in society ; and after his death, even his ene- 
mies will rejoice at his virtues, and vie with 
his friends in their efforts to perpetuate 
memory among men. 


> > cal . 
er takes sides ou 


soon as he 


of 


or 
1s 


— 
his 


—— ee 


A Sixeviar Romaxer.—-Some thirty-four 
years ago, a young man left his bride in Am- 
sterdam, with the object of proceeding to 
Awcrica in order to better his position. Soon 
after his arrival, he wrote to his wife enclosing 
a certain sum of money, to emible her to pro- 
ceed to New York to join him. This letter 
was sent to his brother, who kept the money, 
and destroyed the letter, concealed the whole 
matter from his sister-in-law, representing to 
her husband that she had died, and forthwith 
left the country. ILer husband, in the course 
of time, married a second wife in New York ; 
he sueceeded well in business, while his wife 
regarded him as dead, and was making ar- 
rangements for her second marriage. That 
however never oecurred ; for her second lover 
died a few days before the day fixed for the 
wedding. TLer husband, meanwhile, last year 
lost his New York wife, and having made a 
fortune, which he was unwilling to subject to 
the risks of war, lie disposed of his business, 
and a short time ago returned to Amsterdam 
to see once more the place of his birth. Dar- 
ing the thirty-four years of absence the few 
friends he had died or otherwise vanished ; 
but accident brought the fact to light that the 
bride he had left behind him was still alive. 
She, indeed, during all this time had lived in 
comparative penury ; but he is rich. The 
bride and bridegroom of thirty-four years ago, 
somewhat changed in externals, are again hus- 
band and wife. 

namie 
DRYING FRUIT AND VEGETABLES, 
the 


There will soon be an abundance of 
products of the garden and field, a share of 
which may be dried for winter use. Now 
when there is an unusual demand for such things 
for the use of our brave soldiers in the hospit- 
als, our patriotic women will prepare an in- 
creased quantity of these delicacies for the sick 
and convalescent. Persons connected with 
the sanitary Commission inform us that there 
is no limit to the demand for dried berries, ap- 
ples, peaches and other frait, and dricd sweet 
corn and other vegetables are always accepta- 
ble. Where the quantity to be dried is small, 
it may be done in pans or trays placed in the 
sun and occasionally placed into the stove ov- 
en, the duors being open. It is great trouble 
to put out the trays when the sun shines, and 
bring them in ‘at night, or at the approach of 
a shower. Where there are hot beds, this la- 
bor can be saved by using a hot-bed frame and 
sash. ‘The articles to be dried can be covered 
with the sash at night which can be wholly or 





stand in lieu of all other qualifications ; with 


partly removed during the day. Where a 


If he suffoeated all political speculation 
If to! 


when they saw the virtues they most appreci- | 


large quantity is to be dried, it will be better 
to depend entirely upon fire heat. We have 
used successfully a very simple contrivance, a 
common wood stove, with the pipe running 
across the room about two feet from the floor. 
About a foot above the pipe is a rack holding 
the trays upon which the articles to be dried 
are spread very thinly. The stove being an 
air tight, a very little wood serves to keep the 
room at a high temperature. The trays most 
recently filled are placed: nearest the stove, 
and gradually moved along as the drying pro- 
gresses, to be succeeded by others. Ventila- 
tion is to be secured by letting down the up- 
per sash of a window. ‘The fruit or other 
material should be spread very thinly at first, 
and the early stage of the drying should be 
pushed as rapidly as possible to prevent sour- 
ing. When partly dry, the contents of two or 
moré trays may be united, and thus save room. 

When the fruit, ete., is nearly dry, it ab- 
sorbs moisture rapidly and shonld not be ex- 
posed during damp weather. Pack on a dry 
day.— American Avriculturist, 


LITTLE ONES SHOULD LEARN TO 
PRAY. 


1 do not mean that children should learn to 
say their prayers, and nothing more ; though 
I would not say a word against those holy 
forms which we all learned, I trust, as soon as 
our infant tongues could lisp “ Our Father.” 
These littl prayers .are connected with too 
any sacred memories to be laid aside. 

But | would have children pray their own 
prayers. T would have them go to their dear 
Mather above, just as they would to their par- 
ents on earth, telling him how they love him, 
confessing their faults, and asking forgiveness, 

1 think that the sweetest prayers | ever 
heard, were from two little children. Ella 
was live years old, and Jamie two ; and every 
one who loves children, knows how interest- 
ing they may be at those ages. 1 loved to 
hear their child talk, their innocent prattle ; 
but most of all L loved to hear their prayers, 
and if friends were in at that hour, I could not 
forbear saying, “ Come, let us learn of these 
little ones how to pray.” : 

Kila was naturally full of life and fun, and 
sometimes rude, So her mother had selected 
for her a little prayer, beginning, 

* Lord, look upon a little child, 

By nature sinful, rude and wild.’ 
which she repeated after “ Oar Father” ete. 
Then came a prayer of her own, 1 well re- 
member how Jamie, who was at this time but 
the echo of his little sister, lay in his little 


crib, while Ella at her mother’s knee was 
praying her child prayer. When she said, 


“Make Elli a good girl,” he would eall out, 
** Make Jamie a good boy.” That first little 
prayer T believe God has heard; for it has 
ever since seemed to be Jamie’s wish to be “a 
good hoy.” Ile has grown up to be indeed, 
a good boy-—loving, kind, and gentle in all his 
ways. 

I do not believe that even youthful “praying 


breath” is ever “spent in vain.”—--S. SS, 
Times. 
ze - 
THE LORD'S TABLE. 
It is related of the Duke of Wellington 


that when he remained to take the sacrament 
at his parish chureh, a very poor old man had 
gone up the opposite aisle and, reaching the 
communion table, kneeled down close to the 
side of the duke. a pew opener 
probably—eame and touched the poor man 
ou the shoulder, and whispered to him to move 
further away, or to rise aud wait until the 
duke had received the bread and wine; but 
the eagle eye and the quick ear of the great 
commander caught the meaning of that touch 
and of that whisper, Ife clasped the old 
man’s hand and held him to prevent his rising, 
and in a reverential undertone, but most dis- 
tinctly, said, “ Do not move ; we are all equal 
le re.” 
Christ 


Some one- 


hone 


red 


virtuous poverty. De not 
then ashamed of that whieh is no cause of 
shame. Be ashamed = ot neelectiger Good's 


house, of dishonoring his day, of keeping away 
from his people. Dut as to the poor attire 

if the sonl have the light of God’s smile rest- 
ing upon it, it is arravedin shining robes and 
a costly raiment. Go, dear friends, you of 
the ficlds, the highways, the dusty by-paths, 
the lowly nooks of life to the Lord’s 
house. The Master bids you welcome, how- 
ever you are clad before men; he will give 
you the wedding garment, and you shall sit 
down with kings and princes at the marriage 
supper of the Lamb, And to the timid, hum- 
ble, loving disciple, he, the Lord himself, will 
say, “* Yet there is room ; come up higher.”— 
British Workman. 

— 
KEEP YOUR EYE ON YOUR 
NEIGIEBORS. 


Take care of them, 


ro 


Do not let them stir 
without watching, They may do something 
wrong, if you do, ‘To be sure you never knew 
them to do any thing very bad, but it may be 
on your account they lave not. Perhaps if it 
had not been for your kind care, they might 
have disgraced themselves and families a long 
time ago. Therefore do not relax any effort 
to keep them where they ought to be ; never 
mind your own business, that will take care of 
itself. There isa man passing along 
looking over the f be suspicious of him ; 
perhaps he contemplates stealing something, 

| some of these dark nights ; there is no know- 
ing what queer fancies he mey have got into 

| his head. If you find any symptoms of any 
one passing out of the path of duty, tell every 
one else that you can see, and be particular to 
agreatmany. It is a good way to cireu- 
late such) things, though it) may not 
fit yourself or any oue else particularly, 
keep something going 


he is 


nee 


see 


hene- 

Do 
silence is a dreadful 
thing ; though it is said there was silence in 
Heaven for the space of half an hour, do not 
let any such thing occur on carth ; it would be 
too much like ILeaven for the inhabitants of 
this mundane sphere, If, after all your watch- 
ful care, you cannot see anything out of the 
way in any one, you may be sure it is not be- 
cause they have not done anything bad ; per- 


haps, in an unguarded moment, you lost sight 
of them—throw out hints that they are no 
better than they should be—that you should 
not wonder if people found out what they 
were after a while, and then they may not 
carry their heads so high. Keep it agoing, 
and some one will take the hint and begin to 
help you after a while—then there will be mu- 
sic, and everything will work to a charm. 
— 

Proraniry.—Once when I was ona sea voy- 
age (says Howland Iill,) I found myself much 
annoyed by the reprobate conduct of the eap- 
tain and mate, who were both sadly given to 
the scandalous habit of swearing. First the 
captain swore at the mate, then the mate 
swore at the captain, then they swore at the 
| wind—-when I called to them, with a strong 

voice, for fair play. 

“Stop! stop! if you please, gentlemen ; 
let us have fair play ; it’s my turn now.” 

“At what is it your turn?” said the cap- 
tain. 

‘* At swearing.” I replied. 

Well, they waited and waited, until their 
patience was exhausted, and then wanted me 
to make haste and take my tura. I told them, 
however, that I had a right to take my time 
and swear at my own convenience. 

The captain, with a heartily laugh, said— 

“Perhaps you don’t mean to said your 
turn.” 

“Pardon me, captain,” I answered ; “I do, 
as soon as I can find the good of doing so.” 

My friends, I did not hear another oath on 
the voyage. 








—— 

Our wisdom, at the best, is folly, and we 
see one another’s freaks and faults, and laugh 
or fume at them, while One above sees ours, 
and bears with them-—-MeCrie. 

Many a moment of unprofitable disquietude 
may be spared by an habitual effort not to 
take affront. 





THE FRINCIPIA. 
—_ 


Tuoucurs.—Spring is beautiful, bat it 
would kill all her loveliness not to let the glo- 
rious promise burst inte the rich and gorgeous 
summer, and ripen into the golden crowned 
autumn. Spring is beautiful, because it has 
the glory of hope, and the promise of growth. 
Human life,“too, is beautiful ; but its beauty 
is notall of this world, and of time. He would 
be thought to be a poor architect who should 
lay his foundation ever so deep amd strong, 
erect his walls and pillars, but put no dome 
upon the whole structure, and point no spire 
upward, The glory of any work is its con- 
summation ; the finishing attests the excel- 
lence of the artificer, It is for man to 
accept, not mar the whole plan of his being. 
The first man is ofthe earth, earthy ; the see- 
ond man is the Lord from Heaven, The 
glory of Christian revelation is, that it opens 
to the child of this world, the glory and bless- 
edness of another and better.—Christian In- 
qu irer. 
A 

Meetine or tue Master ann Servant.—-- 
The Cincinnati Enquirer tells the following : 
“There is a quaint old negro to be seen every 
day in the City Building Park, who is known 
and called James Morgan. He acts as a sort 
of Cerberus of the gates, or kind of Major 
Domo of the grounds, sprinkling water upon 
the grass when needed, and clearing away the 
dirt that daily accumulates in. the paths. 
Well, James was originally aslave to the 
father of Morgan, the rebel chief, but some 
years ago he contrived to make his escape, and 
found his way to this cily, where he has lived 
ever since, TLearing that his young master---- 
the notorious Morgan -was in the City Pris- 
on, he made application to the Chief of Police 
to see him, and was admitted. The General 
treated him warmly, shook hands with him, 
and congratulated him upon bis having his 
freedom. ‘ Yes, Massa John,’ broke in Jim, 
‘you mout hab yourn too, if you hadn't gwine 
in to broke up de Union ; but you is in a 
tight place now, Massa John; you is ina 
light place now!’ * Good-by, Massa John !’ 
and Jim swung away at his usual limping 
gait.” 


SS 


Youne May, Pay Arrenrion!—Don’t be a 
loafer, don’t call yourself a loafer, don’t keep 
& loafer’s company, don’t hang about loafing 
places. Detter work hard for nothing, and 
board yourself, than sit around, day after day, 
or stand at corners with your hands in your 
pockets. Better for your own mind, better 
for your prospects. Bustle about, if you mean 
to have anything to bustle about for. Many 
a poor physician has obtained a real patient 
by riding hard to attend to imagin- 
ary one. A quire of blank paper, tied up 
with red tape, carried under a lawyer’s arm, 
may procure him his first case, and make his 
fortune. Such is the workd—to him that hath 
shall be given. Quit droning and comptlain- 
ing, keep busy and mind your chances. 





FOR THE CHILDREN. 


° 
THK LOST SISTER 
Oh, sister, darling sistet 
1 lone for vou to-day 
I want you, when [Pm sittir till 
I want you when T play 


The DOYS are hind and gentle 
And the baby fair Lo see 


But there’s none like you, dear sister, 
There's none like you to me 

You went away so quickly 
You never Said, “* (rood 

IT want to kiss your check ag 
And lo 1 your ¢ 

Are oun heaven, sister 
1 ‘ ‘ ~) 
Sil ir aw \y 

Ol, vs it such a “happy laud? 
And do Want to stay 

I wish that Teould see you, 
Among the angels bright; 

I wish that } eould \ i, 
Singing “ both d tv cated ditoctit 

They tell me Jes, / Vou, 

In your new, glorious home 
Oh, sister, won't he love jie too ? 
And won't he let e come”? 

Oh, Jesus, high and holy! 


Oh, Jesus, kind and mild! 


a Ip me to love and follow thee 
Ik Ip me to be thiy child, 
EE 
For the Principia. 
THE STOLEN ROSE, 
BY ELLIE NEAL. 
’ 
“What splendid roses, Frank! Only 


look !" said little Freddy Winthrop, 
wistfully at the superabundant clusters 


gazing 
wdorn- 
ing a trellis in a gentleman’s yard. 

“Where ?” returned Frank, listlessly, as he 
was busily adjusting the strings of a new kite 

“In the yard—see !” and Freddy pointed 
at the beautiful trellis. 

Frank uttered an exclamation of delight, 
and both boys stopped by the fence to admire 
the flowers, 

“Vow I should like just one to take home 
to my sick sister,” said Freddy, soberly. 

“And LT another to stick in my button hole, 
and make all the girls envy me,” replied Frank, 
who was three years older, 

“Perhaps the gentleman would give me 


” 


one,” Freddy ventured to suseest. 


“No he wont. Tasked the servant girl for 
a rose the other day, just as nice as | could, 
and she only turned up her nose and said, ‘ 


rey 


long wid ye, ye ugly brat ! Missis dont want 
ye here ;’ and I sha’n’t try again.” 

“ Well then, we must go home,” said Ered- 
dy, sighing, “but I do wish I had a rose.” 

“So do I, and let’s have a couple of these ! 
There’s nobody at the window. Besides its no 
I took one the other 
day, just in spite, when Biddy wouldn’t give 
me any, and—” 

“You did ?” interrupted Freddy, “but isn’t 
it stealing ?” 


sin—its only a flower, 


“Stealing? No; you little simpleton—every- 
body does it.” 

“ Do they 2? Why mamma says’---- 

“Fie on your mother! Do you see those 
two beauties on that lower bush? Ran in and 
My hands are full or I 
would go ;” and he half pushed Freddy into 
the yard, who, overcome by temptation, and 
the influence of a stronger will, hastily pluck- 
ed the flowers, and ran away with all his might. 

“What made you run so?” said Frank, ov- 
ertaking him, ‘ Were you afraid ?” 

“O, no |” Freddy replied, boastfally, but 
with a quivering voice. 


get them——quick ! 


“Well, give me my rose, for I must hurry 
home. Good night, little brave | But say,” 
he added, turning back, ‘4lon’t tell Nellie 
where we got them.” 

Freddy didn’t ask why not, but his little 
heart beat faster still, after this, and once he 
thought he would throw his rose away, for it 
began to prick——not his finger surely ! 

As he turned it over and over in his chubby 
hand there was not a thorn to be secn on its 
stem, and never looked a rose more sweetly 
unconscious of giving pain. Freddy, for all of 
the pricks, could not help saying, “ ILow pleas- 
ed Nellie will be with you, pretty rose.” 

The first thing he did after entering the 
house was to ran up to her bedside with his 
hands behind him, aud say, 

“ Now shut your eyes, Nellie,” and then he 











held the fragrant flower just under her nose. 





Her eyes opened quickly. “O, how sweet, 
Freddy!) Wher» di tit 22.7 
9 ; y! Whcr> did you get it ? ve 
na gool place, on purpose for you, be- 
cause you are sick,” was the over quick re- 
ply. 





“Thank you, Mreddy ; you are very kind, 
Run and get your supper, and then come back 
to me. Will you, or had you rather go out 
and play ?” 
“Td a little rather, but no, Pll come back,” 
he said, as he saw the pleading look of his 
sick sister, 
Supper was soon dispatched ; somehow it 
choked, a little. His mother asked what was 
the matter, but reddy said, “O, nothing.” 
Ile delayed a few minutes before returning 
to Nellie’s room. He had never had a secret 
from her before, and he was afraid she would 
ask about the rose again. 
But he must go back, Nellie was lying in 
the soft twilight, with the rose just by her 
face on the pillow. 
“Pm glad you've come back, Freddy. I 
was £0 lonesome, Pull mamina’s chair up to 
the bed, and lean over here, close to me aml 
we'll have a good talk.” 
Freddy complied, though Nellie looked so 
pere and white, lying then in the dim light, 
that he was almost afraid of her. 
“VPve been thinking of papa,” she contin- 
ued, “how, away up in the sky, he ean per- 
haps look down on us. Dont you wish he was 
looking now, Freddy.” 

Freddy loved to talk of his papa in Heaven, 
but he could not answer, to night, 

“1 think he would be pleased to sce us so 
happy.” 

* Te?” Freddy, but, glancing 
at the rose, he buried his face in the pillow 


whispered 


“ Don’t feel bad, Freddy ; we shall sce him 
again some day, if Do you remember the 
last words he said ; ‘ Be good, my children ? ’ 

Freddy sobbed aloud, 

“Don’t cry, brother ! We do try to he good 
2 Mrs. Hurd telling mamma 
about the naughtiest boys, to day. What do 
you think they did 7 


dou’t we Was 


” 


“What 1” said Freddy, starting up 


“Stole all ler beautiful roses. She was 


going to bring me some, but then she couldn't. 


QO, how, glad | oam that my little brother 
would not steal. Roses »pure—so sweet ; 


how could they bare to look at them after- 


wards 4 | could not, could you Freddy a 


held 


How as she 


I reddy lis breath While lis sister 


spoke, laut Waited for an answer 
it came quick and short. A painful thought 
shot through Nellie’s mind. 

tell me that 


“Freddy, you did) not-—dont 


you eh. 
“Yes ; I did Nellie—I stole the rose-—I'm 
a thief! O, Nellie, Pin a thief and diar !” 

“ Freddy, Freddy " 


ped again upon the pillow, Nellie’s soft: hand 


judas his head drop- 


was laid upon it. 
“Oh Fre ddy tag 
Meanwhile 


the door listening to the 


their mamma w: tauding in 


conversation, She 
saw at the supper table that something had 
sone Wrong with her litthe boy, and, anxious, 
Very 


had followed him to his sister’s room. 


sion, is a trifling thing to take a 


Why? It 
rose—is it not ? 


transeression—-no trifling one to her who had 

watched the uprisings of sin in his young heart, 

o carefully, 
She tarried 


room; then with a noiseless 


a moment before entering the 


Sill, 


vi lded to 


it happened.” 


Freddy told his story through, with many 
repentant tears, 

“Will you forgive me, mamma ? 
Nellie ? 


on 


and you 
And will God, and papa in Ieav- 
en 


pardon still to ask.” 
“Whose mamma ?” 
“Think, if you can.” 
“T cannot, unless—” 

“Well ?” 

“Unless its the gentleman's stole 

mania,” 


that be- 


where I 


the rose; and I cannot eo fi re, 


} 

“ Cannot ? 
fore. Yes ; reddy, you ean, Do your whole 
(io to the 


ing, and say, 


You should have said 
duty. voentleman to-morrow morn. 
“Sir, T stole arose here, yester- 
day ; will you forgive me 7” 

“ Mamma, TP cannot.’ 

“Well, Freddy, I shall not command you ” 
Her voice trembled for she knew how hard it 
was, and no good mother ever infliets pain on 
a child, that it does not cost her double.” I] 
will leave you to think of it. Doas conscience 
bids you. It will guide you right, | am sure.” 

Freddy did not sleep very well that night, 
but he was up with the birds in the moruing, 
resolved to carry out his mamma’s injunction 

no easy one indeed. 

Ife did ngt tell her of his resolution, though 
slte might have guessed it, by the expression 
of his face, and by his appetite at breakfast. 

“Can I 
very demurely, when he had finished, 

“Tf you will be back by school time, my 
love.” 


go out now, mamma!” he said 


“Yes, mamma.” 


Freddy hurried down the street, and soon 
reached the court-yard where the roses were. 
Llow to go to 
mocking roses that seemed to know all about 
his theft--to face the strange ventleman and 
lady inside the house, and tell them what he 
But he 
would do it—mamma said he ought to! 

Very 


he dreaded in piss those 


had done, asking their forgiveness. 


timidly he tapped at the basement 
door ; twice before Mary, the servant, came. 

“Please, is the gentleman at home?’ said 
Freddy, addressing her ; “or the lady 2” 

“*¥es; I believe 
Mary, leading 
where the family was gathered, waiting for 
breakfast. 

*€ What do you wish, little boy 7. said Mrs. 
Mellen, approaching him as he stood silently 
by the door. 

“Please ma’am,” Freddy began. 

“Well, what is it? You are not begging?” 
she said, noticing his humble but decent at- 
tire. 


SO $ 


; come 


in,” replied 


the way to the dining room, 


“Oh no, ma’am, only—” 

“Only what ? Don’t be afraid to speak,” 
said the lady rather impatiently, waiting to 
take her seat at the table. . 


Freddy was too much frightened to speak. 














“Come here, boy,” said Mr.Mellen, looking 


| up from his paper ; “and tell me what you 
want.” 


sad was she, as she heard his sorrowful confes- | 


Ah, this was Freddy's lirst | 


step approached | 


the bed. Freddy, still sobbing, did not raise 
his head, and another hand was laid over | 
Nellie’s. 

** My poor little boy, [am very sorry you 


Rise up and tell mamma how | 


“7 trust so, my boy ; but there is another's 
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